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HISTORICAL VALUE OF POPULAR BALLADS. 


A short time ago, passing through the Rue 
neuve S. Augustin, at Paris, I saw in a little shop 
a number of ballads, contes des fées, and other 
articles of popular literature. 


came upon one entitled Histoire de Marlborough. 
This was a ballad relating how our great duke 
went to fight in France, and how he was killed 
then and there. I found the shopmistress a smart 
intelligent body, and, like most of her class in 
Paris, very civil and obliging; and I ventured to 
hint that [ thought I had heard that Marlborough 
was not killed in battle, but lived to a great age 
at home. Oh no! madame assured me it really 
was as the chanson related, that Marlborough was a 


great English Lord, who had won great victories | 


in Flanders, but on invading France he was 
directly beaten, and killed sur le champ; and if 
monsieur would but ask any one in France they 
would make the matter quite clear; she had known 
it from a girl, and there was not a child in Paris 
who was not acquainted with the story. Being 
aware that argument was useless, I simply in- 
quired if the chanson were popular. In truth, 
madame told me its popularity was extreme, she 
herself sold them often by the dizaine; and they 


give you | 





As I generally | 
secure any little matters relating to folk-lore, I | 
went into the shop, and turning over some “ broad | 


> egy - : | “beau page ” kissing her hand in the most gallant 
sides” illustrated with gaily coloured woodcuts, | pa . ; gan 





went into the departments by thousands and thou- 
sands. 

Paying for my little purchase, and thanking 
madame for her polite information, I left the shop 
wondering within myself whether some future 
French Macaulay writing a history of the time of 
the Grand Monarque might not bring forward this 
ballad to prove Ramilies a mistake, and Blenheim 
a myth; that the house at Woodstock was built as 
a sepulchral memento, that the satirist in describ- 
ing the “tears of dotage ” of the hero was simply 
indulging in a poetical license, and that the whole 
English account is an “insular prejudice” and 
misstatement. 

The chanson is so curious, I venture to give you 
a short translation of it; I say short for it is full 
of repetition; and also some little account of its 
illustrations. The air is the well known “ Marl- 
brook.” Every couplet has a coloured woodcut :— 

“Marlborough goes to the wars, 
And knows not when he shall come back : 
He will come back at Easter, 
Or by Trinity Sunday ;— 
Trinity passes, 
Marlborough returns not.” 

The illustrations show the duke going out on 
horseback in ancient armour; the duchess led 
away blubbering, and afterwards sitting at a table, 
on which is a huge hour-glass — 

“ Madame she mounts to her tower 
As high as she can climb ; 
She sees her page a coming 
All dressed in black ; 
‘My pretty page! my pretty page! 
What news is it you bring ?’” 

The fifth illustration shows the duchess on 
the top of a tower waving her handkerchief like 
“Sister Anne” in Blue Beard. In the sixth is the 


manner. Fancy all this tenderness from the lady 
characterised iy Pope as the “great Atossa,” or 
the one generaily called by the opposition party 


| “Old Sal Jennings.” But to go on with the page’s 


news — 
“* At the news which I bring 
Your beantiful eyes will weep, 
Quit your rose-coloured dress 
And your satins brochés ! 
Monsieur Marlborough is dead !! 
Is dead and buried !!” 

In the eighth illustration the duchess faints, 
and a footman rushes forward carrying a spirit 
frame with cut glass decanters, evidently brandy, 
or the still more Anglican gin, to revive the lady. 
In the ninth Marlborough is shown on horseback 
still in armour, a huge cannon ball is coming 
within a foot of his breast, which he seems to be 
“shying” like an awkward cricketer does a cut 
off the point of the bat ; his helmet has fallen off 
behind, and his horse is down on) his knees. 
The page goes on to say — 
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“*T saw him carried to the earth 
By four officers — 
One bore his cuirass, 
Another his buckler, 
One his grand sabre, 
And the other carried—nothing. 
Around his tomh 
They planted rosemary, 
And on the highest branch 
The nightingale sings ; 
They saw his soul fly up 
Amidst laurel branches. 
Every one prostrated to earth, 
And then sprang up 
To sing the victories 
Which Marlborough had won.’” 

The soul flying up is represented in the oddest 
way. His armour with no body in it, the several 
pieces in their relative positions (but a little way 
apart to show there is nothing within) are flying 
upwards between some large branches of laurel. 
The chanting the victories is represented by some 
men in flowing perriwigs singing from music 
paper; one wears a huge pair of spectacles. The 
chanson goes on, and concludes in an equally 
strange way — 

“ The ceremony over 
Every one went to bed. 
Some with their wives, 
And the others (les seuls, bachelors) alone. 
It is not that ladies are wanting, 
For I know a great many. 
The fair, and then the brown, 
And also the chesnut-complexioned.” 


“Les seuls,” or the bachelor class, is typified 
by a dandy with a pig-tail, long waistcoat, and 
blue shorts strutting along; (the spire of a church 
in the distance)—evidently pourtraying the dandy 
of the day. The next illustration shows the ladies, 
who may be as he describes them — 

“ Des blondes, et puis des bruns, 
Et des chataignes aussi,” 
but to judge from their noses, to say nothing else, 
they seem very, very inferior to their “ insular” 
rivals. A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 

| Our correspondent is probably not aware that this 
notable war-song has been reprinted with an English 
translation in The Reliques of Father Prout, edit. 1860, 
p. 219. “ Who has not hummed,” says this lively writer, 
“in his lifetime the immortal air of MALBRoucK? Still, 
if the best antiquary were called on to supply the original 
poetic composition, such as it burst on the world in the 
decline of the classic era of Queen Anne and Louis XIV., 
I fear he would be unable to gratify the curiosity of an 
eager public in so interesting an inquiry. . . . It may 
not be uninteresting to learn, that both the tune and the 
words were composed as a ‘lullaby’ to set the infant 
Dauphine to sleep; and that, having succeeded in the 
object of soporific efficacy, the poetess (for some make 
Madame de Sevigné the authoress of ‘ Malbrouck’) deemed 
historical accuracy a minor consideration. It is a fact, 
that this tune is the only one relished by the South Sea 
islanders, who find it ‘most musical, most melancholy.’ 
Chateaubriand, in his Jtineraire de Jerusalem, says the 
air was brought from Palestine by Crusaders.”] 


’ 





SAVANAH. 


Recent events at Savanah (sometimes written 
Savannah) have brought to my memory an old 
engraving of this city, given to me in 1835 by an 
old gentleman in Staffordshire, and which has lain 
most of the time buried in a portfolio. This 
engraving measures 153 x 213 inches, and is en- 
titled ““A View of Savanah as it stood the 29th 
of March, 1734.” It represents a large square 
clearing in a dense forest, three sides of the square 
clearing being bounded by trees, and the fourth, 
nearest the spectator, being the river. The coun- 
try at the back of the city is a dead flat, for the 
horizon line of the tops of the trees is straight 
and horizontal. The central part of the clear- 
ing is marked out in parallelograms, destined for 
blocks of houses. On some of these plots houses 
have been built, and the ground plots fenced in 
with palings. Some of the public edifices, ap- 
parently only log huts, stand more or less de- 
tached. The whole character of the scene gives 
one the idea of a place only newly-founded in the 
primeval forest. At the bottom of the plate are the 
words—“ To the Hon '* the Trustees for esta- 
blishing the Colony of Georgia in America, this 
View of the Town of Savanah is humbly dedi- 
cated by their Honours’ Obliged and most Obedient 
Servant, Peter Gordon.” In the left-hand corner 
appears “ P, Gordon, Iny.;” and in the opposite 
one “P. Fourdrinier, Sculp.” (I knew some of 
the Fourdrinier family in Staffordshire.) The 
reference comprises the following objects repre- 
sented in the view: — 


“1. The stairs going up. Na is a flicht of stairs, with 
a hand-rail on the left side, leading from the water up the 
high bank to the level of the town. } 

2. Mr. Oglethorpe’s tent. [Near the top of the stairs 
close to four trees left standing. } 
~ 8. The Crane and Bell. [And a slide for pulling up 
merchandise. ] 

4. The Tabernacle and Court House. [A little hut 
with gable roof. 

5. The Public Mill. [A similar building. ] 
6. The House for Strangers. [ Ditto.] 

7. The public Oven. [ Ditto.) 

8. The Draw-well. [In the middle of the township. } 

9, The Lott for the Church. [Unoccupied.] 

10. The public Stores. [A hut.] 

11. The Fort. [This is a small square hut with pyra- 
midal roof at the left furthest corner of the township. 
Three portholes appear on the nearest side. ] 

12. The Parsonage House. [On the left side, and mid- 
way between the last and the ae 

13. The Pallisadoes. [A line of high railings nearly 
from the last to the river. ] 

14. The Guard House and Battery of Cannon. [ This is 
a building of two storeys, with flag ftying at the top of 
the bank towards the left side. Twelve dismounted, or 
not yet mounted guns, lie on the ground in front of it, 
and on the right side appear the Stocks and Handcuffs. } 

15. Hutchinson’s Island.” [This is an island in the 
river in the foreground. Several trees grow on it, two 
boats are against the bank, and three cows are grazing. } 
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Such are my Notes on Savanah. 
would be—Who gave name to Hutchinson’s Is- 
land? There is a tradition that at the restoration 
of Charles II., some son or near relative of Col. 
John Hutchinson, the regicide, went to some of 
the southern states of America, but I never could 
trace this tradition to consistency. My own an- 
cestors were of Boston, Massachusetts; and hav- 
ing been connected with that country from 1634 
down to the Revolution, would like to know more 
of Hutchinson’s Island if any one can tell me. In 
The Illustrated London News for Jan. 14, 1865, 
there appears a map or plan of Savanah with the 
adjacent country, and Hutchinson’s Island, laid 
down as such, has a position in the river opposite 
the city. It therefore still retains the same name 
it did in 1734. P. Hutcuinson. 


LETTER OF HENRIETTA MARIA. 


I transcribe from the Correspondance littéraire of 
M.M. Lalanne, Laurent-Pichat, and Servois, a 
letter of Henriette Marie, wife of our Charles L— 
assuming that it has not been printed en déca de 
La Manche : 

“ Letrre D’HENRIETTE D’ANGLETERRE.—Les liens de 
famille entre les fils et les filles de Henri IV n’étaient 
point trés-resserrés, comme chacun sait. Je crois qu’a 
lencontre on ne pourra point citer la lettre suivante, 
adressée & Louis XIII par sa sceur Henriette, femme de 
Charles Ier. L’original se trouve & la Bibliotheque im- 
périale, MSS. Dupuy, no. 403, f* 325. 

“ Monsieur, 

Le Roy mon seigneur envoyant mon cousin le 
conte de Holland ambassadeur extraordinaire vers Vostre 
Majesté, je ne l’ay voulu lesser partir sans l’aconpagner 
de ses lignes pour vous suplier de me conserver ’honneur 
de vos bonnes graces et me croyre, monsieur, vostre tres 
humble et trés affectionnée sceur et servante, 

Henrietre MAnrie. 

Amptoncourt le 7° janvier 1626. [1626-7.} 

[Adresse:] Au Roy, 
Monsieur mon frére.” 

The holograph letters of Henrietta Maria are 
extremely rare; the majority of the letters pre- 
served being translations from the originals in 
cipher. The above, written in her eighteenth year, 
is chiefly remarkable for its brevity—but we must 
accept thankfully what we can obtain after the 
lapse of two centuries. 

If her majesty wanted gentleness, which seems 
to have been the fact, she did not want energy, a 
virtue more suited to the times in which she lived. 
Many proofs of her energy and courage might be 
given. Thus writes the duchess of Newcastle, 
who had been one of her maids of honor: 

“ Her majesty was no sooner landed [at Burlington, 
1642), but the enemy at sea made continual shot against 
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her ships in the port; which reached not only her ma- | 
jesties landing, but even the house where she lay, though 


without the least hurt to any; so that she herself, and 
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her attendants, were forced to leave the same, and to seek 
protection from a hill near that place, under which they 
retired: and all that while it was observed that her 
majesty shewed as much courage as ever any person 
could do ; for her undaunted and generous spirit was like 
her royal birth deriving itself from that unparalleled king 
her father, whose heroic actions will be in perpetual 
memory whilst the world hath a being.” 


Bortton Corney. 
Barnes, S.W. 


ENGLISHMEN BURIED ABROAD. 


The following epitaphs are transcribed from a 
volume of Dr. Rawlinson’s collections in the Bod- 
leian Library, containing notes of various inscrip- 
tions in Paris and Rome (MS. Rawl. Miscell. 730). 
Four of these epitaphs, viz., three of those on 
James II., his queen, and daughter, and that on 
the Duke of Perth, are printed, with others (which 
are copied by Rawlinson in another MS., B. 155), 
in Nichols’s Collectanea Topographica, vol. vii. 
pp. 35-7. There are two or three slight dis- 
crepancies in the transcripts. W. D. Macray. 

“ English south 


Benedictines [ Paris], 
wall: — 


against the 
*‘D. O. M. 
In spem resurrectionis 
Hic jacet Hexnicus Girrorp pe Burstaty, 
In comitatu Leicestrie in Anglia, Baronettus. 
Vir cui laudes addere est mortuum ledere : 
Quia laudari se vivum nunquam permisit. 
Laudarunt tamen cuncti et amarunt ; 
Quippe qui tum fide tum moribus vere Catholicus. 
Vitiis, dum vivebat, moriebatur, 
Adeoque ceelo maturus, inter preces Benedictinorum, 
quos vivus adamavit 
Mortuus est, 


Parisiis die xxvii? Septembris Anno Dai mpcixtv® 
4Etatis sue xxxi°, 
Vivat tamen prole, quem Maria Vaughan de Ruerden in 
com. Gloe. 

Illi peperit, viamque morte ad vitam stravit. 
Peperit quidem ccelo tres, Mariam, Henricum et alium 
Henricum. 

Annam et Elizabetham, Deo et Sancto Benedicto, 
Johannem, non tam bonorum quam virtutum heredem, 
patriz et pauperibus, 

Que marmor hoc meerens posuit. 

Requiescat in pace.” 


“The monastery of the Celestines in Paris. A hand- 
some monument of marble against the north wall, in a 
niche :— 

‘Anna Johannis Burgundiw ducis filia et Joannis 
Bettfordie ducis Angli dilectissime consors, incorrupte 
mulier virtutis, quicquid corruptibile habuit, hic tumu- 
lari voluit, A.D. 1432.’ 

“Round the edge of a black marble pedestal, upon 
which the body is laid : — 

* Cy gist madie ane de bourg°sne espouse de t3 noble 
pice moss Jehan due de bedfort et reget de friace et fille 
de tS noble pice médss. Jéh duc de bourgiie la @lle tSpassa 


“ Against the north wall ; — 
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*D. O. M. 
In spem resurrectionis 
Hie quiescit vir omni nomine clarissimus 
Franciscus ANDERTONUS, Baronettus, Lostochii, etc. 
dominus. 
Nobilitas ejus major quam que efferri indigeat, antiquior 
quam que possit, 
Crevit tamen conjuge Somerset ; 
Atque inde privato stemmati decus regium accessit. 
Hic bello | forse ?} domique strenuus, 
Pietate in Deum, beneficentiaé in pauperes, summa in 
adversis animi constantia, 
Enituit. 
Sic fide integer, et Christianis virtutibus jam ccelo maturus, 
Cum Benedictine huic familia, cui conjunctissimus 
vixerat, 
ternum amoris pignus corpus reliquisset, 
Obiit Parisiis ive Nonas Februarii, 
Anno Domini M.pctxxvur. tatis Lt. 
Hoc marmor Elizabetha Somerseta Francisci relicta 
Meerens posuit. 
Requiescat in pace.’ 

“ Inscriptions on some monuments of the royal family 
of England, buried in Paris or elsewhere. In the chappell 
belonging to the Scotts College in Paris : — On the north 
side, under an arch, stands a fair monument of brass and 
marble, on whose summit stands a pyramid bearing a 
flaming lamp, at the foot of which is a brass urn, covered 
with an imperial crown, in which lies the heart of King 
James II. Over it, in profile, a medal of that prince’s 
head. On each side sit two boys; underneath, lye a 
scepter and sword saltirewise ; lower, the arms of Scot- 
land and England empaled, and encircled with the garter. 
On each side are severall military trophies of brass, and 
on a tablet underneath the following inscription : — 

*D. O. M. 
Memorize 
Augustissimi Principis Jacont [1*! Magne Britannia, etc., 
tegis, 

[lle partis terre ac maris triumphis clarus, sed constanti in 
Deum fide clarior, huic regna, opes et omnia vite florentis 
commoda postposuit, per summum scelus a sua sede 
pulsus, Absalonis impietatem, Achitophelis perfidiam, et 
acerba Simei vitia [convitia, Collect. Topogr. ], invicta 
lenitate et patientia, ipsis etiam inimicis amicus, superavit. 
Rebus humanis major, adversis superior, et ccelestis glorie 
studio inflammatus, quod regno caruerit sibi visus beatior, 
miseram hance vitam felici, regnum terrestre ccelesti com- 
mutavit. Hee domus quam pius princeps labantem sus- 
tinuit et patrie fovit, cui ingenii sui monimenta omnia, 
scilicet sua manuscripta custodienda commisit, eam cor- 
poris ipsius partem qua maxime animus viget, religiose 
servandam suscepit. 

Vixit annis lxviii, regnavit xvi. [Ob. xvii.] Cal. Octob. 

An. Sal. Hum. m.pcct. 
Jacobus dux de Perth, Prefectus institutioni Jacobi III. 
Magne Britannia, etc., Regis, 
Hujus domus benefactor mcerens posuit.’ 

“ Before this monument lye the bowells of Queen Mary 
(whose body is preserved in a gallery at the upper end of 
the chappell belonging to the nunnery of Chaillot, near 
Paris), in a box covered with black velvet; athwart 
which is a cross of white damask, and on a copper plate 
this inscription : — 

* Entrailles de 
la Reine de la 
Grande Bretagne, 
Maris ELeonor 
d’ Est, decedee 
a St. Germain en 
Laye, le 7 May, 
1718.’ 


“On a white marble gravestone laid over this box, is 
this inscription : — 
*D. O. M. 
Sub hoc marmore. 
Condita sunt 
Viscera MArL® Beatricis Regine Mag. Britan. 
Uxoris Jacobi II. Matris Jacobi III. Regis. 
Rarissimi exempli princeps fuit 
Fide et pietate in Deum, in conjugem, liberos, eximia, 
Caritate in suos, liberalitate in pauperes, singulari, 
In supremo regni fastigio Christianam humilitatem, 
Regno pulsa dignitatem majestatemque 
Retinuit. 
In utraque fortuna semper eadem, 
Nec aulz deliciis mollita, 
Nec triginta annorum exilio, calamitatibus, 
Omnium prope carorum amissione, 
fracta, 
Quievit in Domino vii. Maii An. mpccxvu. 
Etatis anno Ix°,’ 


“ At the feet of the last, under a white marble esco- 
cheon, lye parts of the bowells, brains, and heart of Louisa 
Maria Stuart, daughter of King James I]. ; and over it 
this inscription in capitals : — 

*D. O.M. 
Hic sita sunt 
Viscera puelle regie 
Lupovicaz Mari2 
Que Jacobo II. Majoris Britannie Regi 
et Marie Regine divinitus nata fuerat, 
Ut et parentibus optimis perpetui exilii 
Molestiam levaret, 

Et fratri dignissimo Regii sanguinis decus 
Quod calumniantium improbitate detrahebatur 
Adsereret. 

Omnibus nature et gratiw donis cumulata, 
Morum suavitate probata terris, 
Sanctitate matura ccelo, 

Rapta est ne malitia mutaret intellectum 
ejus, eo maxime tempore quo spes fortune 
melioris oblata, gravius salutis 
stern discrimen videbatur, 
Aditura, 

xiv Kal. Maii, An. Mpcex1t. 
tat. An. xix.’ 





“ In the parish church of St. Germains en Laye, at the 
| foot of an altar on the north side the body, lye the other 
part of the bowells, &c., of the princess Louisa Maria 
before-mentioned ; and on a small white marble tomb- 
stone is this inscription : — 
* Viscera 
Lupovic# MArt# 
filie Jacobi secundi 
Magne Britannie Regis. 
Consummata in brevi explevit 
Tempora multa, 
dilecta Deo et hominibus, 
Annis nata prope viginti, 
Abiit ad Dominum die 18 Aprilis, anni 1712.’ 





“ Under another white marble stone, lie the bowells of 
| King James II., and on it is this inscription : — 
* Viscera 
JAacost SEcUNDI 
Magne Britannizx 
Regis, 
Virtutibus regiis maximus, 
Fide major. 
Obiit Sangermani in Laya, 
die 16 Septembris, anni 1701.’ 
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“In a small chappell on the north side of the chappell 
belonging to the English Benedictine monks in Paris, are 
preserved in two coffins the bodies of King James II. and 
his daughters, under two hearses: the first covered with 
black velvet, the last with damask and silver lace. Round 
them severall escocheons, bearing the arms of England, 
&c., empaled. Within the same convent is preserved a 
waxen face of King James II., taken from his dead coun- 
tenance, in which is pretended to be a very good likeness, 
and on the eyebrowes are fixed the very hairs of the dead 
King. 

“ At the west end of the chappell of the Scotts College 
was buried the Lord Perth; over whom lyes a large and 
fair marble gravestone, on which is, in capitals, the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

* Hic jacet 
Jacosus Drummonp, dux de Perth, marchio de Drum- 
mond, comes de Perth et de Stobhall, vicecomes 
de Cargill, Baro 

de Drummond, Concraig, Ke +» antiquissimez familie de 
Drummond Princeps hereditarius, seneschallus de Stra- 
terne, Utriusque Ordinis, Cardui apud Scotos, et Peri- 
scelidis ~— Anglos eques, Regibus Magne Britannix 
Carolo II. Jacobo LI. et Jacobo III. ab intimis et secreti- 
oribus consiliis. Ex summo Scotie justitiario ad supre- 
mam cancellariatus Regni dignitatem a Carolo II. Rege 
evectus, post diuturnos fluctuantis animi estus victrici 
tandem veritati cessit, fidemque Catholicam amplexus in 
eam brevi totam suam traxit familiam. Hine propter 
constantem Religionis zelum et invictam ergo Regem legi- 
timum fidem, diuturno carcere, proscriptione et exilio pro- 
batus, omnium dignissimus Jacobo II. Regi visus est qui 
unici filii Jacobi Magne Britannia principis institutioni 
preficeretur. Regio demum prefectus est cubiculo et 
constitutus Reginw camerarius. Fuit summus ille vir 
non tam natalibus et affinitatibus Regiis quam humani- 
tate, urbanitate et ingenii elegantia conspicuus, jurium 
regi majestatis et sacre hierarchies vindex acerrimus, 
omni literarum genere excultus, et summus literatorum 
patronus, sed preclaras animi dotes constans ejus pietas, 
fidei zelus, integritas incorrupta, propensus ad omnes sub- 
levandos animus, et humilitas vere Christiana longe su- 
perarunt. Domum hane ab imminente ruina officiis apud 
Regem ope et re sua suffulsit. Hie condi voluit prope 
monumentum quod Regis Jacobi Il. memoria proprio 
were ponendum 





Curaverat, 
Vixit annis lxviii. obiit die xi. Maii, M.p.ccxvt. 
Ro. Fe 


\. 


“Tn the church of St.Germains en Laye, on a northern 
pillar, on a fair white marble tablet, shaped like a scroll, 
which is held up by a skeleton, is this inscription in 
capitals ; — 

‘D. O. M. 
De curso inquietx vite stadio 
Tandem quiescit CATHERINA DE CATHNECY 
Comitissa de Arrol, comitis de Southasq filia, comitis de 
Arrol magni Scotie comes (sic) Tabuli vidua, natalibus 
et connubio clara, munere quo functa est clarior, virtu- 
tibus clarissima juidicio (sie in orig.), ingenio, moribus, et 
animi potissimum magnitudine, ultra sexum, par viris. 
Priscé popularium in Reges fide Usurpatori (sic in orig.) 
Auriaci artibus graviter lesa, suam servavit integritatem, 
aliorum confirmavit. Hine carceri commissam, cum vel 
vinctam timeret tyrannos (sic in orig.) egit in exilium, 
sed exilium datum in penam cessit in premium, nam 
Jacobus Mag. Brit. Rex, meritorum xquissimus judex, 
dignam censuit cui regimen infantie principis Wallix 
demandaret. Hoc defunctam munere integro fere triennio 
mors rapuit die ii Octob. An. Dom. M.p.cxeu. ALtat. lvi. 
Requiescat in pace. 








Lad* dame a faite une donion a cette Eglise, et y’a fondée 

une messe basse anuelle le 2 Octre, jour de son deceds (sic) 

par con*t devant Guission de Fonteny, notre de ce lieu 
se (sic) 30 X»re, 1694. 

“On a black marble gravestone in the body of the 
church is this mangled inscription, almost worn out by 
the people’s feet : — 

*D. O. M. 
Quisquis peregrinus ades 
Quiescentem hic spem beat, resurrectionis ad vitam vir 
pro sincera in Deum fide, pro inconcussa in Regem fideli- 
tate, a patria . . . edibus precibus oppos..in..... 
Sub hoc etiam marmore jacet 
HENRICUS DOMINUS DE WALDEGRAVE, 
Baro de... Par Anglix, ex antiqua nobilique Suffol- 
ciensi comitatu stirpe oriundus do . . . bis mortuum cum 
oneris vixerit par in (? sic) dicis id . . . ex eo conjicere 
quod Jacobus Il. Magne Britannie Rex e tanto procerum 
regni numero...... carissimam Henrici ....... 
collocaret, qui in honores cum .. . ab ipso regum .... 
Angliz optimo D. Ludovici, m.xrv. Regum. . . maxim 
An. 1688, Ablegatus arcanis .......” 

[Rawl. MS., B 155, fol. 10. “In the window at the 
west end of the Benedictines’ chapell: Josephus Shirley, 
hujus monasterii prior, hanc ecclesiam, dormitorium, &c. 
wdificari curavit, Ae Dm. 1676.’"} 

(To be continued.) 


Tue CoNnFEDERATED CoLonres oF BrItTIsu 
NortH AMERICA: WANTED, A NAME.— Hesperia, 
derived from “ hesper, or vesper, the setting sun or 
evening,’ and used in the sense of “a western 
country,” was a name applied by the Greeks to 
Italy, and by the Romans to Spain. Since the 
discovery of America, it belongs preeminently to 
the western hemisphere, as distinguished from the 
eastern. 

In Webster's Dictionary, we find the following 
words and definitions : — 

“ TESPERIAN, a. (L. hesperius, western, from hesperus, 
vesper, the evening star, Venus, G. €orepos), western, situ- 
ated at the west. 

“ THigsPERIAN, x. An inhabitant of a western country.” 

So that the above colonies are already “ Hespe- 
rian,” and the people “ Hesperians,” in relation to 
Europe ; while they have an especial claim to the 
title from including also the westernmost shores 
of America, except the Russian territory. 

Need we tax our inventive powers to supply a 
new name when we have one already at hand, 
which, though derived from antiquity, has not 
yet been specially appropriated by any other 
country, and is recommended by being at once 
brief, significant, and agreeable to the ear? X. 


Inscription AT HottaNp Hovsk To THE SECOND 
Lorp CamMELForD.—Among the Epitaphs and In- 
scriptions collected by Miss Frances Williams 
Wynn, and placed at the end of Diaries of a Lady 
of omy from 1797 to 1844, edited by A, Hay- 
ward, I 3sq., Q.C. (second edition, 1864, p. 361,) 
is one — 
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“On a stone which marks the spot on which Lord Camel- 


ford fell in a duel. 
“ Placed by Lord Holland, written by Ugo Foscolo. 


“ Hoc Diis Manibus 
voto 
deprecatione Ira.” 

Neither the inscription itself, nor its author, is 
here correctly stated. 
land about the end of 1816. The duel between 
Lord Camelford and Mr. Best, in which the former 
was killed, was fought in 1804, and the monument 
on the fatal spot in the gardens of Holland House 
was erected by Lord Holland shortly after. An 
antique Roman altar was adopted for the purpose, 
raised on a square base for a pedestal, on the front 
of which was placed this inscription — 

Hoc 
pis MAN. VOTO 
DISCORDIAM 
DEPRECAMVR. 

An engraving of the monument may be seen in 
Faulkner's History of Kensington, and in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine for April, 1821, p. 325. It is 
not likely that the few words of the inscription 
were dictated by any other person but Lord Hol- 
land himself. é. G. X. 


Mowry Post Orrice OrDERS were issued for 
the first time in the United States, on the Ist of 
November, 1864, and from the returns of 147 
offices, which were all that had then been es- 
tablished, though the number hereafter will be 
greatly increased, I learn the amount transmitted 
during the month was $115,000, or a little more 
than 23,0002, a very small sum, in comparison 
to what it will be when this important system of 
pecuniary remittances becomes — known by 
the people. 

I notice in that interesting volume, Her Majesty's 
Mails, that money orders were first issued in Eng- 
land in 1839, and that “the annual amount trans- 
mitted has risen from 313,000/. to 16,494,000/2., it 
being fifty-two fold.” Those persons who are 
living twenty-five years hence may see the same 
results in America. we 

Malta. 

Totnootu: Groresaue: Lacep Mutton: 
Wotreane Lavrer.—l. The readers of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s captivating novels must be familiar 
with the “Tolbooth.” Ihave noted the following 
use of this term in its original signification, viz. 
the covered place where custom or toll was paid, 
in Bishop Hall’s Contemplations on the New Testa- 
ment, Book III. Contempl. tv. “ Matthew called” : 

“ Those other disciples, whose calling is recorded, were 
from the fisher-boat ; this from the tolbooth.” 

2. Grotesque — 

“ Morto da Feltro, an assiduous investigator of the 
decorative remains hidden and buried around Rome and 
Naples, in the numerous tombs, which, if we may use the 
expression, were preserved by their own ruins, had ex- 
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Ugo Foscolo came to Eng- | 
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erted himself to revive the taste for what have been de- 
nominated grottesche, because the models were found in 
grottos.”—History of the Life and Works of Rafaello, by 
Quatremére de Quinzy (H. G. Bohn), p. 262. 


3. Laced Mutton, Shakspeare. See Vossius, 
Etymolog. p. 389a, 8. v. “ Muto.” Lactantius, 
De Falsé Relig. p. 110; British Magazine, Feb. 
1842, p. 162, v. f. (“ Mutinus qui est apud Greecos 
Priapus.”’) 

4, A few months ago a coin, of which the fol- 
lowing is a description, was dug up on the lands 
of Mr. John Southall, at Clare Hays, in the parish 
of Bobbington, Staffordshire, and is now in my 
possession. It is a thin brass token, unmilled, 
evidently of considerable antiquity, not only from 
the appearance of the entire coin, but also from 
the use «f the v for u throughout. On the obyerse, 
which is best preserved, I read the name of the 
person who caused the token to be struck: “ wv1r. 
LAVIER . IN . NVRMBE.” Beneath, in an inner 
circle are three crowns alternated with as many 
fleurs-de-lis. The reverse, which is much de- 
faced, contains an inscription, which I read, “ wrr. 
GOT . VER. ER. GVT.HAT.,” @e. “ Wer Gott 
verehrt er gut hat”: He who honours God is 
blest. In an inner circle is the orb surmounted 
by the cross. It is no doubt one of the numerous 
Nuremberg tokens; but who Wulfgang Lavier 
was I am not aware. Bie We Es 


Prick oF A Brstx rv 1660.—In a book in- 
titled “ The Testimony of Truth Evalted, by the 
Collected Labours of that Worthy Man, Good 
Scribe, and Faithful Minister of Jesus Christ, 
Samuel Fisher, M.pcLXx1rx,” are these words under 
the date of 1660, under the heading of “ The 
Rustick’s Alarm to the Rabbies ” : — 


“And whereas a man may buy a whole Bible for five 
shillings, they [the Parsons] sell some one Verse of it, a 
little set out and flourisht and amplified with no other 
Trimming but their own fallible vain thoughts upon it, 
for Twenty shillings [that is, when they preach from a 
text] which Bible might serve a whole ‘Town to read in ; 
one Chapter of which is worth twenty of their uncertain 
Sermons ; or if men be minded to have Sermons, these 
Nations are now so full of them, that for Groats a piece, 
one may buy Twenty Printed Sermons of men,” &c. — 
P. 227. 


Epwin ARMISTEAD. 
Leeds. 


AUSTRALIAN ToroGRAPHICAL NOMENCLATURE. 
Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his Words and Places, men- 
tions only two or three Australian names, and 
one of these he gives with a wrong spelling, in 
evident misapprehension of its derivation. He 
writes “ Port Philip,” as the original name of the 
colony of Victoria; it should be “ Port Phillip,” 
for its discoverer was Governor Arthur Phillip, 
first Governor of New Holland. 

It may be mentioned that Mr. Henry Kingsley, 
in his latest romance, The Hillyars and the Burtons, 
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names the capital of his imaginary colony “ Pal- | 


merston,” evidently in imitation of the origin of 
“ Melbourne ;” and Palmerston is the actual name 
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selected by the South Australian Government for | 
the capital of their new settlement on Adam Bay, | 
at the mouth of the Adelaide River, on the 


northern coast of the continent. D. Brarr. 


Melbourne. 

A Goon Hiyt.—As your “N, & Q.” fall, I have 
no doubt, into the hands of all classes, may I ask 
you to endeayour to put an end to a crying evil 
in the fine arts. I bought lately a collection of 
clever sketches of places in England and Wales, 
among which there are a hundred or more with- 
out any name of the place attached to them! 
Will you be so kind as to tell all artists and 
tourists that, unless they put the names of the 
places they sketch on the drawings themselves, 
they will be hereafter of no more value than a 
child’s drawings at school. This will apply to 
lady artists as well as men; and I hope you will 
urge all who have any of their own sketches still 
in their possession, to sit down at once and write 
the names upon all of them. It will add greatly 
to the value of them when they are sold. 

There is another crying evil, and a trying evil 
to old people with weak eyes, and young, too; 
namely, an extraordinary fancy for engraving the 
names of places in plates of views so faint that 
they cannot be read even with glasses. Pray do 
your best, Mr. Editor, to put a stop to such fol- 
lies. a. Es 


Queries, 


ArpiE-Pre. — What is the derivation and pro- 
priety of this in such phrases as “ Apple-pie 
order”? I do not think that the origin is ap- 
parent on the face of the word.* 

Tos. Cowarp, M.A. 

Cambridge. 

AUVERGNE PoETrRyY, ETc.—Would you permit 
me to ask for the following information ? — The 
titles of any books relating to the national poetry, 
fairy tales, legends, &c. of Auvergne, Limousin, 
and Poitiers. I have not been able to find any 
books as yet relating to these provinces of France 
and their legends, especially as regards Auvergne. 

A. W. Taytor. 

3, Harwood Terrace, King’s Road, Fulham. 

BrstE: Noap.—I have a Bible, printed in 1591 
by Christopher Barker, and a Prayer Book with- 
out date; but King James being prayed for, it 
must have been published in his reign. Are these 
editions scarce, and of much value ? T 
{* For some conjectures respecting the origin of the 
phrase “ Apple-pie order,” see our 1* §S. iii. 468, 485; vi. 
109.) 

[+ Our corr spondent has not stated the size of the 


Bible.—Ep.] 
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Would you also say if the family of Noad is of 
Saxon or Norman origin? I understand that it is 
a@ common name in some parts of Wiltshire, but 
have no means of ascertaining any particulars. 

CANADA. 

Quebec. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL QUERIES. — 


1. James McHenry, M.D. This gentlemen was author 
of The Antediluvians, a poem, London, 1839; The Plea- 
sures of Friendship, and other Poems, 1825 ; and several 
novels and plays. Dr. Me Henry was, I believe, a native 
of Ireland, but was for many years resident in the United 
States of America. Can any of your readers inform me 
whether he was an alumnus of Glasgow University? Is 
he still living ? 

2. John Douglas, author of Poems, Maryport, 1836. 
Can any of your Cumberland readers give me any ac- 
count of this author, and his poetical works ? 

3. George Wilde, author of Poems and Songs, 1816, 
Plymouth. Can you give me any information regarding 
this Devonshire poet, and the titles of any of his other 
writings, poetic or dramatic ? 

4. There was published in 1822 a magazine, called The 
Constitutional Guardian, Bristol, J. M. Gutch. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.,” acquainted with Bristol literature, 
inform me who is author of the following papers in this 
periodical? I. Parody on Hamlet’s soliloquy, p. 50. IL. 
“Cleopatra’s Needle,” p. 203. III. Fragment from the 
History of Tom Thumb the Great, a_ tragi-comedy, 
% O45 

5. Mrs. Crowther, author of Moral Tales and Poetical 
Essays, Hudderstield, 1802; with portrait. I only know 
this lady’s book from seeing the title in a sale catalogue. 
Can any of your readers give me any account of the con- 
tents of this volume? Has the authoress written any 
other work, poetic or dramatic ? 

6. In the Biographia Dramatica there is a translation 
of Kotzebue’s Pizarro (1799 ?) ascribed to Robert Heron, 
one of the biographers of Burns, and author of numerous 
miscellaneous works. This is a mistake. The author’s 
name is Richard Heron. Can you tell me if Richard 
Heron has published anything else ? 

7. Junius. Another Guess at Junius, with a Dialogue 
in the Shades, §c., 1809. This pamphlet is, in Lowndes, 
ascribed to the Rey. Mr. Fitzgerald. Can you give me 









any information regarding the author ? 


R.1 
S. Decnarmes, Lonpon.—I have seen a very 
handsome repeating watch, which is still in good 
order, made by the above maker. Can any of 
your correspondents tell me when he flourished ? 
I have a particular reason for wishing to know. 
G. G. 
DraGon IN HEREFORDSHIRE. — There is a story 
of a dragon, that lived in a wood near Hereford, 
and was killed on its way to drink. What are 
the particulars of the story, and who is the hero 
of it? a. ©. 
Sir Sacnpers Duncomse, Etc.—Can any of 
your readers oblige me with any particulars of Sir 
Saunders Duncombe, of whom I have lately met 
with an original portrait bearing an inscription to 
the effect that he was distinguished for attain- 
ments in the mechanical sciences, and had a pa-~ 
tent granted to him for the introduction of Sedan 
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chairs into England. I have not, however, as yet 
met with anything further as to him.* 

I have also met with another portrait, said to be 
painted by Benjamin West. _ It is that of a coun- 
sellor in wig and gown, holding a scroll, on which 
is written, as far as can be traced, an Act -———, 
Trade of , Rhode Island , Virginia 
———, America. I shall be very glad if any clue 
can be afforded me to the identity of this por- 
trait. ~ a 


“Tur Evropran.” —I have five numbers of 
“ The European, a Journal of the Progress of 
Society, Literature, the Arts and Sciences,” pub- 
lished in November, 1839. Can you tell me who 
were its conductors, and how long it lived? It 
contains a review, with long extracts, of a poem 
called “ The Re-advent of King Arthur or Ernest.” 
Who was the author of this poem? If I re- 
member right, a notice of it appeared in the 
Quarterly Review about the same time. Are 
) G. G. 

Famitres oF Goopricn, LINcoLNsHIRe. — 
The favour of information is desired, with de- 
scriptions of any monuments, &c., as to families 
of Goodrich or Goodrick, in Lincolnshire, ante- 
rior to 1700, including that of Thomas Goodrich, 
Bishop of Ely, who died 1554, Lord Chancellor 
to King Edward VI. and Queen Mary; and as to 
the emigration of persons of that name from Boston 
to Virginia, or elsewhere in America. Some in- 
formation has been already obtained from East 
Kirkby and Bolingbroke. 

Address, F. J. J., Box No. 62, Post Office, 
Derby. 

Greek Cuorcn.—Can any of your readers tell 
me what is the precise relation in which the 
Greek Church stands, first, to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and second, to the English Church? or 
where can I get accurate information on the sub- 
ject? Stanley does not seem to touch on it in his 
Lectures. Williams, in his Holy City, says, it is a 
“humiliating fact that while the Greek Church 
admits the orders of the Latins and Armenians, 
they do not recognise those of the Anglican 
Church, supposing them without the apostolic 
succession.”” Now how do these matters stand ? 
I have heard it asserted that the Greek Church, 
as a Church, does not recognise the Roman 
Church ; and I have also heard it asserted it does 
recognise the orders of the Anglican Church. I 


copies to be had ? 








make the inquiry merely for information on a | 
| elho; *De Haro; *De Castro; De Padilla; *Ponce 
| de Leon; Mendes; De la Cerda; and Forjaz. 


matter of fact, and not with the view of raising any 
controversy. G. G. 
Harp Tack.— 


“In Dauphine, France, they make bread but once in 
six months, and bake it with the refuse of the fields. In 


[* Sir Saunders Duncombe was a member of the Dun- | 


combe family of Battlesden, co. Bedtord. See the pedigree 
in Harl. MS. 1531, fol. 152%—Eb. ] 


the winter it becomes so hard that they cut it with an 
axe, and soak it for twenty-four hours before they can 
eat it.” 7 
May I beg to ask if any of your correspondents 
can verify this statement, not from personal ex- 
erience, but from having seen this “ hard tack” 
in France, or read of it, in other publications ? 
W. W. 


fferatpic.—l. In Leland’s Collectanea is a list 
of the names of those who came over to England 
with William the Conqueror. Amongst these we 
find “ Percehay et Pereris.” Query — Is the 
latter name a variation of that of “ Henri de 
Ferrieres” mentioned in M. Leop. de Lisle’s list ? 

2. A friend has copied for me the following 
extract from the Rey. W. K. R. Bedford’s Blazon 
of Episcopacy, in reference to the celebrated Bishop 
of St. David’s :— 

“ William Linwood, 1422 to 1446. Arms, a chevron. 
Coat of Arms at the beginning of his Register ; commu- 
nicated by Sir Frederick Madden.” 

*“ Note. Wm. Linwood (or Lindwood) was appointed 
to the See of St. David’s Aug. 14th, 1442: ob. Oct. 21st, 
1446.” 


Query. What authority is there for repre- 
senting his arms as in the above extract —a chev- 
ron? (No tincture is assigned either to the field 
or to the ordinary so borne.) 

All the heraldic authorities to which I have had 
access uniformly blazon the arms of Lyndwood 
(the ancient spelling) thus: arg. a fesse crenellée 
between 3 fleurs-de-lis, sa. Crest, a fleur-de-lis 
per pale arg. and sa. 

In a copy of Bishop Linwood’s great work, the 
Provinciale, seu Constitutiones Anglia, London, 
1505, there is a large coat of arms prefixed, with 
some complimentary hexameters, of which I sub- 


join a description: Quarterly, Ist and 4th arg. : 


fesse crenellée between 3 fleurs-de-lis sa.; 2nd 
and 3rd on a field semée of crosses crosslet a 
unicorn rampant. Crest, a fleur-de-lis per pale 
arg. and sa. Supporters; two unicorns coward. 

Query. To what family do the arms of the 2nd 
and 3rd quarters belong, and how did they come 
to be borne by the bishop? The supporters clearly 
belong to the same source. 

3. I should be much obliged to any contributor 
to “N, &Q.” who has access to works on Spanish 
and Portuguese heraldry, if he would furnish me 
with the armorial blazonry of the following foreign 
families :— Alvares; Carvalhal; Villarinho; Co- 


Those marked thus* may be found in Sando- 
val’s “ Chronica del inclito Emperador de Espaia 


| Alonso VII., Madrid, 1600; but I have no means 


of consulting that work. 
4. Gules, 2 bendlets vairé arg. and sa. on a can- 
ton or, a lion couchant of the second. Are these 
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the armorial bearings of some Staffordshire branch 


of the Stauntons ? wae We oe. 


“T give you Joy!” —The following note on 
civic etiquette I copy from the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for Novy. 1813: — 

“The Aldermen, City Officers, and Members of the 
Livery Companies, then severally paid their respects to the 
new Lord Mayor, the Right Hon. [afterwards Sir] William 
Domville, agreeably to ancient custom, by shaking hands 
and wishing joy. (Note.) This custom of shaking hands 
and wishing joy is very ancient in the city of London. It 
is particularly practised in the Livery Companies when a 
young man takes up his freedom ; and at the Chamber- 
lain’s Office the speeches made to the greatest personages 
uniformly begin with J give you joy.” 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1814, at p. 693 
of part i., are printed at length the speeches made 
to Marshal Lord Beresford and Lord Hill, by the 
Chamberlain of London, on his presenting them 
with the Freedom of the City and a sword. Both 
these speeches commence with the formula, J give 
you joy! 

If the last half-century has wrought any change 
in this good old custom, some other correspondent 
better acquainted than I am with the present man- 
ners of the City may kindly inform us. J. G. N. 


RicHARD JAMES: ASSASSINATION OF THE DUKE 
or BuckrneHam.—Sir James Balfour, in his An- 
nales of Scotland, after narrating the execution of 
Felton for the murder of the Duke of Buckingham, 
makes the following statement: — 

“ At this same tyme, one Mr. James, ane attender one 
St Robert Cotton, a grate louer of his countrey, and a 
hatter of all suche as he supposed enimes to the same, 
was called in question for wretting some lynes, wich he 
named a statue to the memory of that vorthey patriot S. 
Johne Feltone.”—Balfour’s Hist. Works, ii. 174. 

He then gives the lines (or rather what appears 
to be his Scottish version of them.) They com- 
mence thus: — 

* Immortal man of glorie, whose braue hand 
Hath once begune to disenchant the land 
From magiq. thraldome !” 
And thus conclude : — 
“.... To the neighbour flood 
Then sincke olde fables of old Brute and Lud, 
And giue thy statue place: in spight of charme 
Of vitche or wizzard, thy more mightie arme, 
With zeal and iustice arm’d, hath in treuth vonne 
The prize of patriotts to a British sonne.” 

Mr. James here referred to was no doubt Richard 
James, a clergyman, the keeper of the Cottonian 
Library, who died in Dec. 1638, There is a me- 
moir of this very learned man in Wood’s Athen. 
Oxon. ed. Bliss, ii. 629. He is noticed in un- 
favourable terms in Sir Simonds D’Ewes’s Azfo- 
biogr. ii. 39, and a letter from him to Viscount 
Dorchester, Secretary of State, is abstracted in 
Bruce’s Calend. Dom. State Papers, chap. 1. iv. 110. 
Where can I find other particulars of the pro- 
ceedings against James for the panegyric upon 
Felton ? 8S. Y. R. 








P. V. Macneren.—I have in my possession a 
picture bearing the signature P. V. Macheren, 
1645. I should state that there is some doubt 
whether the figure 4 in the above date is not a 2 
or a 7, but I think it looks more like a 4 than 
either. The picture is about 4 feet square, the 
subject a violent storm at sea, in the foreground 
a ‘galleon much after the Van de Velde type, 
driven hopelessly on the rocks, which rise pre- 
cipitously on the right of the picture; while a 
little to the left, but still in the foreground, is 
another ship of the same character under heavy 
press of sail apparently on the point of wearing 
round, and so of avoiding the rocks. In the dis- 
tance is another wreck with the masts gone. 
Near the first wreck, a boat full of men is being 
dashed on the rocks. A gleam of watery sun- 
light breaks from under a heavy drifting cloud. 
The execution of the immense lead-coloured 
waves breaking into spray upon the rocks appears 
to me wonderfully fine ; and as I can find nothing 
in such books as I have consulted with regard to 
the painter, I shall feel greatly obliged to any of 
your readers who will either give me the requisite 
information, or put me in the way of obtaining it. 
I may add that the above signature, which ap- 
ears on a spar drifting in the trough of the sea, 
is, as far as | can make out, what I have stated it, 
but as the colours are very dark, I may perhaps 
not be correct to a letter. AMATEUR. 


“ Muneao.”—In an article in a late number of The 
Times on “ Old Clothes,” the word “ mungo” was 
used as meaning some material akin to shoddy. 
I have been told that in Leeds it is not uncommon 
to see handbills intimating sales of shoddy and 
“mungo.” Can any of your readers tell me the 
origin and meaning of the term? Mungo is a 
somewhat common Scotch (Highland) name, and 
means, according to Miss Yonge, amiable or be- 
loved. G. G. 


Parntine.— Wanted, the subject of the follow- 
ing painting: — An old man seated at table. On 
the right are two sprightly ladies: one of whom 
is holding up a flask, out of which she is inviting 
the old man to drink. Entering from the left is 
a very demure-looking young man, dressed in 
black. Lying down in front is a pug dog. The 
date, about the middle of the last century. Has 
it been engraved ? ef C. J. 


PontrFicat Rives. — This subject has been 
illustrated in the most interesting and able man- 
ner by your valued contributor Mr. Octavius 
Morean. Will he, however, permit me with all 
respect to ask him whether he has ever seen a 
very curious passage in Bishop Bale’s Image of 
both Churches, no date, B. b. vii., vo. ? — 

“ Neyther regarde they to knele any more doune and 
to kysse their pontifical rynges, which are of the same 
metall ” [i. e. fine gold]. 
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a 


Has this been the custom with regard to pon- 
tifical rings when borne by bishops, and has it 
any affinity with the custom of kissing the Pope's | 
slipper? I am sure a reply would be gladly wel- | 
comed by all readers of “ N. & Q.” aa I 

Poets’ Corner. : 

Rep Lion.—In Lancashire, according to the | 
last Directory of that county, there are eighty inns 
with the sign of the Red Lion. Where a lion is 
figured it is usually heraldically represented, and | 
mostly rampant. In Yorkshire the sign is equally | 
peoveleat, and doubtless so in many parts of | 

“england. Whose arms are represented thereby ? 
The Lacies, who received from the Conqueror 
large estates in Lancashire and Yorkshire, bore a 
lion rampant, but it was purp.; and the Percies, 
who also got many Yorkshire manors, bore, and 
still bear, a lion similarly represented, except it is ar. 
Whence, then, the Red Lion? PRESTONIENSIS. 


LEGEND oF Rosamond QUEEN oF THE Lom- 
BARDS.—Where may authority be found for this 
o7 


legend, versified in Once a-Week, No. 27, No- 
vember 30th, 1861, p. 631? H. W. T. 


Roya Stanparp. — When Charles IT. landed 
in England to resume possession of his kingdom, 
what ensign did he hoist? I ask the question 
because I observe in one of the frescoes in the 
Palace at Westminster representing the event, 
that his majesty is depicted stepping from a barge 
with the Union hoisted at the stern. Now, I 
conceive in the first place, that the appropriate 
ensign, and probably that actually used, would be 
the royal arms; and, secondly, that if, under the 
circumstances of the time, that flag could not be 
readily supplied, but the Union was substituted, 
it must have been the Union Jack, consisting only 
of the colours of England and Scotland combined ; 
whereas the artist in the fresco appears to have 
added the saltire gules, which ieuel oe part of 
the national flag until the union with Ireland. I 
am fully aware that this sort of criticism may be 
regarded as idle, and as having nothing to do with 
the merits of the picture. I readily assent to that 
judgment. But when we consider the amount of 
observation, not only among ourselves but among 
foreign visitors, which our frescoes are likely to 
attract, it is surely desirable that they should be 
correct in points of detail. R. 8. Q. 


“Secret History or THE CABINET oF Bona- 
PARTE.”’—A work bearing this title was published 
in 1808 or 1809, and went through six editions. 
The author was Lewis Goldsmith. It contained 
many scandalous stories about the family of the 
Bonapartes, most of which are notoriously untrue. 
The work would be left to perish in obscurity by 
every honest historian. It is, however, referred 
to by Francis Lieber in his Manuel of Political | 
Ethics, an English edition of which was published | 














by Moxon in 1839. On p. 360 of that edition he 
quotes in the text the following passage : — 
“When Napoleon was at the summit of his power, the 


Archbishop of Paris wrote to his bishops in a pastoral 
letter: ‘ Servants of the altars; let us sanctify our words ; 


| let us hasten to surpass them by one word, in saying he 


(Napoleon) is the man of the right-hand of God.” 


Then Mr. Lieber adds in a note: — 

“Goldsmith, Histoire Secréte, p. 130. Can the author 
have invented it? I only know it from that work. The 
Bishop of Amiens says in his Mandement, ‘ The Almighty 
having created Napoleon, rested from his labours.’ Fabre 
de l’Aude, president of the tribunal, said to Napoleon’s 
mother, ‘The conception you have had, in carrying in 
your bosom the great Napoleon, was certainly nothing 
ess than a divine inspiration.’ It is well for us fearlessly 
to see how far man is ever ready to err as soon as op- 
portunity offers. Shall we wonder that the Romans 
deified their emperors, and worshipped their images ? ” 


Lieber leaves us somewhat in doubt whether 
he is indebted to the work of Goldsmith for the 
whole of these instance of glaring flattery and 
profanity.’ He uses them only as illustrations of 
the fulsome adulation which is often poured out 
on the shrine of absolute power, but it is a pity 
for a scientific writer to repeat such instances, 
unless he be satisfied of their authenticity. In the 
more recent histories of the Consulate and the 
Empire we do not find them recorded, and I ‘have 
not access to the work of Goldsmith at present. 
As such stories have obtained currency, I quite 
agree with the concluding remarks of Lieber. 
He says: — 

“1 wish that some one would publish the most remark- 
able addresses made to Napoleon in and out of France ; 
I wish it, that we may have them as a mirror of ourselves, 
for is it not our own time which committed these guilty 
follies ?” 

Can any of your readers give any authority, 
beyond that of Goldsmith, for the above ? 

T. B. 

A Town-Crerxk’s SrgNatuRE.—Why does a 
town-clerk sign his surname as a peer would, ¢. ¢., 
without Christian name or initials ? a 


Lavy Temprst’s Jury.—lI find in Woolrych’s 
Memoirs of Judge Jeffreys—see note, p. 44—that 
Thwing and another were indicted for high treason 
at York, before Sir William Dolben; and in the 
course of his challenges Thwing said,— 

“ My Lord, I will willingly stand by the other jury. 

Justice Dolben.—W hat Jury ? 

Thwing.—My Lady Tempest’s Jury. 

Justice Dolben—Oh! your servant! You are either 
very foolish, or you take me to be so.” 

I wish to be informed, Ist. Who was Thwing ? 
2. Who was Lady Tempest? 3. To what circum- 
stance allusion is here made ? C. H. 


Tue True or Day.—In Bunyan’s Holy War 
(p. 9), Religious Tract Society's edition, one of 
the evil spirits uses this slangy phrase : — 
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“ * Besides,’ said Legion (for he gave answer to this), | lauten, which, according to Wachter, meant (besides other 


‘a discovery of our intentions may make them send to 
their king for aid; and if that be done, I know quickly 
what time of day it will be with us.’ ” 

I was surprised to meet this expression here. 
What is its exact meaning; of course, in its 
figurative application? I thought it modern, and 
could not expect to find it two hundred years’ old. 
Is there any earlier instance of it? It might 
occur in the old English drama. C. D. 


TirHe Barns.— Would some of your corre- 
spondents give me some information respecting 
the disputes between the clergy and the farmers in 
the old days of tithe barns, &c.? I know there 
was much hard hitting and discussion, which in 
one case, I believe, culminated in murder. But I 
am unable here to obtain exact information, or 
verified facts, ARTHUR STUART. 

Oldham. ¢ 


York Buriprnes Fire Enerxe.—Can any of 
the readers of “N. & Q.” tell me when the 
wooden tower of the York Waterworks Com- 
any, which formerly stood at the bottom of 
3uckingham Street, Adelphi, close to the York 
Water Gate, was taken down? There was an 
engine “ for raising water by fire” (afterwards 
laid aside as too expensive), in the building. 
What kind of engine was this? It attracted the 
notice of the French traveller Mons. De la Mot- 
traye. The York Waterworks Company were 
formed in the reign of Charles II. ; and Canaletti, 
in his picture exhibited in the British Museum, 
has made the tower a prominent object. 

Wa. Geo. LarKrns, 

23, Leamington-road Villas, Westbourne Park. 


Queries with Answers. 


Bett Inscription. — Can any bell-hunting 
reader of “N. & Q.” interpret for me the follow- 
ing inscription, which occurs on a bell at Punc- 
knowle, Dorsetshire, date 1629 ? — 

“ Hethatwilpvrchashonorsgaynemvstancientlathersstil- 
mayntayne.” 

Is it an injunction against beard-growing ? 

L. B.C. 
[The “ honor’s gayne,” to be “ pyrchas’d,” as here set 
forth, by “ mayntayneing ancient Jathers,” would seem to 
be the honour acquired by the ringers of a parish when 
they have rung a peal on the church bells, and rung it in 
good style. And what more worthy of honour than a 
well-executed “ triple bob-major ” ? 


With respect to the word “ lather,” we may remark that | 
This | 


lether, in provincial English, is, to make a noise. 
comes from the A.-S. hleoSor, or hleopor (h/eothor),to sound ; 
which, however, is particularly. applied to the sound of a 


significations), to utter a musical sound vocal or instru- 
| mental, to signify or notify by a sound—*signum dare 
| sonitu ;” but which, at the time when Wachter wrote, was 

employed in this sense only with reference to the bell-ringer. 
| “ Hodie dicitur de edituo tantum, qui campane pulsu 
cetum ad sacra convocat.” Compare also in Eber: 
“ Liiuten, to ring a bell ;” “ Zusammenliiuten, to ring with 
all the bells ;” “ Zauten, a ring of bells, the act of ringing 
the bells,” &c. Liiuten, lauten, hleother, lether, and here 
lather, seem all to be members of the same family. 

“ Ancient lathers,” however, might possibly be read 
“ Ancient fathers,” meaning the Fathers of the Church ; 
or, by a slight mistake, it may have been substituted for 
“ Ancient letters,” which would come to much the same 
thing. But we have taken the word “lathers” as we 
find it; and prefer, on the whole, the explanation first 
given. If we may suppose either ringers or bell-founder 
to have had a voice in the inscription now under con- 
sideration, we may well imagine that such an opportunity 
of celebrating the praises of bell-ringing would not fail to 
be embraced. } 


Principio Fasricit, “Dette ALLvUsIONI.” — 
Perhaps some of your readers can give me the 
name of the engraver of the following book of 
“Emblems,” and also particulars of the author? 
I have not the means of referring to Mr. Stirling's 
Catalogue of books of this kind, and have consulted 
the almost never-failing Biographie Universelle, 
but in this instance was disappointed. Messrs. 
| Willis and Sotheran, some time ago, catalogued a 
copy in calf, with a MS. note to the effect that 
no other copy is known, and that it was purchased 
| at the Ercolani sale at Bologna. My copy is in 
| limp vellum : — 

“ Delle Allusioni, Impresse et Emblemi, del Sig. Prin- 
| cipio Fabricii, da Teramo, sopra Ja vita, opere et attioni 
| di Gregorio XIII., pontifice massimo, libri vi.” Small 


4to. Roma, 1588, 
A. H. Bates. 





Edgbaston. 

{Principio Fabricii, or Fabritii, was a secular priest of 
Teramo in the Ulterior Abruzzo (or, as more modern 
geographers would say, in Abruzzo Proper, or Abruzzo 
di Teramo, capital Teramo). His work Delle Allusioni, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


etc., consists of various ingenious fancies concerning the 
Life, &c., of Pope Gregory XIII. See Zedler under Fa- 
britii, and Toppi (Biblioteca Neap.) under Principio. 
Zedler speaks of an edition in fol. 1588, but we suspect 
that this is a mistake for quarto. 

If our correspondent will kindly put on his best 
glasses, and closely examine the title-page of the 4to edi- 


| tion of 1588, he will discover, supposing his copy to agree 


with that now before us, that the plates are by “ Natal 
Bonifatio da Sib” (that is, of Sebenico near Venice). 


| This artist published a “ Descriptio” of the Ulterior 


} 


Abruzzo, the country of Principio Fabricii. There are 


bell, as “ Hleothor heora bellan”—the sound of their bell. | two copies of the Delle Allusioni in the British Museum, 
“ Hleothor ” again, has been connected with the German | 4to, 1588.] 
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BooxsinDiné.—I am anxious to obtain informa- 
tion of any books on this subject. Below is a list of 
some half-dozen I have happened to have seen. 
Is there any Life or Memoir of Roger Payne to 
be had ? — 

Arnett, J. A. “ Bibliopegia, or the Art of Bookbinding.” 
London, 1835. 12mo. 

Arnett, J. A. “An Inquiry into the Nature and Form 
of the Books of the Ancients, with a History of the Art of 
Bookbinding.” London, 1837. 12mo. 

Cundall, J. “On Ornamental Art applied to Modern 
Bookbinding.” London, 1848, 4to. 

“ Bookbinder’s Manual of Leather and Vellum Bindings, 
with Directions for Gilding and Marbling the Edges.” 
12mo. 

“ Bookbinder’s Complete Instructor in all Branches of 
Bookbinding, Marbling,” &c. Peterhead, 1823. 12mo. 
n. d. 

“The Handbook of Taste in Bookbinding.” London. 
Churton, 8yo, n, d, 


G. Weston. 

Croydon. 

[Our correspondent’s list contains the best works on 
the art of bookbinding. J. A. Arnett, whose name ap- 
pears to the first two books, is a pseudonym for John 
Hannett. The fourth and best edition of Bibliopegia, 
with considerable additions, was published in 1848 with 
the author’s real names. It also contains an interesting 
account of Roger Payne, with a rough engraving of him 
at work in his den. For additional particulars of this 
prince of English bookbinders, consult Dibdin’s Decame- 
ron; Gent.’s Mag., \xvii. 1070; Ixxxiv. (i.) 440; Tim- 
perley’s History of Printing; Chambers’s Book of Days, 
li. 596; and “ N. & Q.,” 3°4¢ S, vi. 131. 

A series of articles on “The History of Bookbinding” 
appeared in The Bookbinders’ Trade Circular, vols. i, and 
ii., 1850-1859, containing some curious particulars of the 
art, as well as references to other works treating on this 
subject. } 


Boarps. — Mr. Fitzgerald, in speaking of the 
Sermons published by Sterne in 1767, says in a 
note, vol. ii. p. 327: — 

“* Boards’ and ‘cloth’ being as yet unknown, every 
book came out either in paper covers, like French books, 
or ‘ whole bound in calf.’ ” 

When did boards first come into use ? 

MELETES. 

[The most ancient boards used for binding books were 
of wood. About the middle of the sixteenth century, 
leaves of paper were pasted together for this purpose, 
called pasteboards, until these were succeeded by mill- 
boards, which appear to have come into use in the seven- 
teenth century. This change of material effected a great 
improvement in the art of bookbinding.—The originator 
of binding in cloth was Mr. R. E. Lawson, of Stanhope 
Street, Blackfriars, formerly in the employ of Mr. Charles 
Sully, and the first book bound in cloth was a manuscript 
volume of music, which was subsequently purchased by 
Mr. Alfred Herbert, the marine artist. On this volume 
being shown to the late Mr. Pickering, who was at that 





time (1823) printing a diamond edition of “ The Classics,” 
he thought this material would be admirably adapted for 
the covers of the work. The cloth was purchased at the 
corner of Wilderness Row, St. John Street, and five hun- 
dred copies of the Diamond Classics were covered by Mr. 
Lawson with glue. Shakspeare’s Plays were also issued 
in this form, and these works were the first books bound 
in cloth.]} 


Tae Wetsn Trraps.—TI find in two of the 
Triads, quoted in Jones’s History of Brecknock- 
shire (vol. i. p. 69), mention made of King Arthur 
as sovereign of three kingdoms, and of Cradoc as 
one of the officers of his court. What is the date 
at which the Triads are supposed to have been 
written, and how far are their historical state- 
ments to be relied on ? , Gis 

[The Cambro-British fragments called “The Triads,” 
or metrical triplets, allude toscircumstances connected 
with the first population and early history of our island, 
of which every other memorial has perished. Some are 
historical, whilst others are ethical, legal, and theological. 
Mr. Vaughan, the antiquary of Hengurt, refers them to 
the seventh century; and they have been noticed with 
respect by Camden. They were published in 1801, by the 
munificence of Mr. Owen Jones, and have since been 
edited by Mr. Probert, and their genuineness elaborately 
vindicated by Mr. Sharon Turner, and the Editors of the 
Myvyrian Archaiology. Consult The Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities of the Cymry, by the Rev. John Williams, 8vo, 
1844; and especially the notice of that work in The Eng- 
lish Review, vol. xv. pp. 1—24, which contains a brief 
examination of the evidence adduced in support of the 
authenticity of the Welsh Triads and other ancient 
records. ] 


Waternovse oF Kirton. —In Sylvanus Mor- 
gan’s Sphere of Gentry, fol., London, 1661 (p. 84, 
recté 82), is an engraving of the “ Effigies Gil- 
berti Aqueedomus, Ang. Waterhows, de Kirton 
Comitat. Lincoln, temp. H. III.” I am anxious to 
know which Kirton is here meant. There are 
two places of that name in Lincolnshire: Kirton 
in Lindsey, and Kirton in Holland. P. 

[In the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xvi. pt. i. p. 460, 
Sir Gilbert Waterhouse is said to be of Kirton in Low 
Lindsey, co. Lincoln, which we take to be in the Holland 
division, divided into Upper and Lower. ] 


Tue Surrotk Parers.—The amusing work, 
edited by John Wilson Croker in 1834, professes 
to give only a selection from the Countess of Suf- 
folk’s correspondence, Where are the rest of the 
papers ? P. 

[ The original Correspondence and Papers of Henrietta 
Howard, Countess of Suffolk, 1712-1767, in five volumes 
large folio, are in the British Museum, Addit. MSS. 
22,625—22,629. } 
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Replies. 


UPCOTT’S REVISION OF 18¢8 FIRST FOLIO 
SHAKSPEARE. 
(1* 8S. vii. 47.) 

There is a notice of the reprint (1808) of the 
First Folio Shakspeare collated with the original 
by Mr. W. Upcott, who states that he found in 
the reprint no less than 368 typographical errors. 
That copy of Mr. Upcott’s idlosquentiy passed 
into the hands of J. W. Croker, Esq., and has 
recently come into my — On coming to 





examine it, I found on the first page a MS. note | 
| extra vowel, as sweeetly for sweetly, or the omis- 


written by Mr, Croker. It is as follows: — 


“ Mr. Upcott collated this reprint most carefully with 
the original, and found, he says, 368 variances. I have 
noted all the variances in the margin of this copy from 
Mr. Upcott’s notes. They are for the most part of little 
importance, and not quite so many as Mr. Upcott states ; 
for in several places in which I myself collated this book 
and his notes with an original, ] found he had marked 
variances where I found none, This copy may there- 
fore be considered as perfect. 

“J, W. Croker.” 

“ 3 Feb. 1842.” 


Now, as the reprint of 1808 is really a very 
handsome volume, and corresponds page for page 
and line for line with the Original Folio, it is a 


pity, I think, that its value should have been un- | 


duly depreciated by Mr. Upcott’s account of it. 
For I have been at the pains to go through his 
notes carefully, comparing them in each instance 
with the actual text of the reprint. The following 


is the result of my examination, by which it will | 


be seen how few errors there are, after all, of any 
serious importance. In the first place, then, he 
has marked 42 instances of variation in some very 
minute or trifling point, which are found, on closer 
scrutiny, to be either not such in the text of the 
reprint, or if so, to be no deviations from the ori- 
ginal. 23 are corrections of obvious and manifest 


misprints in the Original, such as all for nll, enter | 


for entor, daughter for daughtet, and the like. No 
less than 50 arise from the confusion of the long 
s and the f (f f), which, however, in only one 
instance (and I have verified them all), is likely 
to mislead the reader. 45 variances consist solely 
in the punctuation—a matter of no very great 


moment, considering the loose way in which the | 
text is punctuated throughout in the original. | 


26 arise from the omission of the dot over the 
letter ¢. 
for small ones at the beginning of a word, or vice 
versa, 
changed ; but this again, as in the case of f and f, 
is not likely to mislead the reader, the two letters 
being so nearly alike that he could seldom observe 
the difference unless it were pointed out. 10 
trifling errors occur in the catchwords or head- 
lines, 12 in the paging, 7 in the omission or need- 


21 from capital letters being substituted | 


15 from the letters ¢ and e being inter- | 


less addition of the mark of apostrophe (’), 7 in 
words partially disjointed or else improperly joined. 
6 in letters accidentally reversed, 5 in the cross 
stroke of the A omitted (4), 2 in the hyphen mark 
omitted, 38 in arbitrary or archaic variations in the 
mode of spelling words, as doe for do, oh for 0, 
then for than, shortly for shortlie, return for returne, 
and the like. 

We have thus about 268 variances accounted 
for out of Mr. Upcott’s 368. The remaining 
hundred do not admit of being easily classified, 
but they consist for the most part either in some 
glaring, though easily distinguished blunder, as 
earrh for earth, supulcher for sepulcher, or in an 


| sion of a letter, as sguandred for squandered, dist 


for didst, &e. 

These being deducted, there remain about 40 
material mistakes, quite sufficient indeed to con- 
vict the printers of gross carelessness in the exe- 
cution of the reprint, but relieving it from the 
load of opprobrium which Mr. Upcott’s account of 
it is naturally calculated to create. 

Of these I now subjoin a list, for the benefit of 
all present and future possessors of this reprint, 
that they may, if they please, correct them in the 
margins of their copies, and thus render them, as 
books of reference, little inferior in velue to the 
Original ; — 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Page Col. Line 


49 1 24 pay for pray. 
Merchant of Venice. 
163 32 me for we. 


53 about for above. 
19 swayes to for swayes it to. 


Love's Labour's Lost. 


os 
~) 
fo | 

to to 


128 1 45 ligge for jigge. 
All's Weill that Ends Well, 

242 1 44 Sir it for Sir it is. 

Twelfth Night, 
261 2 13 thou for you. 
266 1 23 fee for see. 

Winter's Tale. 
279 25 you for your. 


44 on for one. 
287 


295 


41 torment for torments. 
29 faith him for faith with him, 
Richard I, 
20 from bottom, y for y*. 
last, come for comes. 
Henry VI, Part I, 
109 1 87 had for hath. 


4 
bo nono 


118 2 6 gaced for graced, 
Henry VI, Part I. 
129 2 11 from bottom, and flye how for and flye thou 
how. 
137 2 23 from bottom, supprized for surprized, 
138 2 4 life for like. 
145 2 30 are for art, 
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Henry VI., Part II. 
Page. Col. Line. 
7 2 7 Dare for Dares, 
157 2 8 from bottom, rayle him for rayle at him. 
Henry VIII. 
206 1 33 give for gives. 
220 1 49 should for shail. 


Troylus and Cressida. 





81 2 4 from bottom, whar for what. 
89 2 11 from bottom, sweere for sweete. 
93 1 26 eave for leave. 


Coriolanus. 
15 1 11 from bottom, their for there. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
60 1 3 then for they. 
Timon of Athens. 


89 2 8 dvet for dyet. 
91 2 48 hast y more for hast y" more. 
93 2 10 are for art. 
Macbeth. 
147 1 11 from bottom, nor for not. 
Hamlet. 
258 2 8 from he for from the. 
273 2 12 Now now for How now. 
276 1 last, you for your. 
King Lear. 
296 2 7 from bottom, Ho for no. 


Othello. 
315 2 15 from bottom, conjuctive for conjunctive. 
334 «(1 2 do for doth. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 
365 1 11 uine for ruines. 


It will be seen, I think, that even of these forty 
misprints, which are the worst in the book, there 
are not very many which would seriously mislead 
the reader. There is one mistake in the Epistle 
dedicatory, viz. nation for nations, which I see I 
had overlooked. I have thus given you a faithful 
analysis of Mr. Upcott’s list of variances, corrected 
by Mr. Croker, hoping it may be acceptable and 
useful to some of your readers, C, H. G. 

Henley-on-Thames. 


THE PRIOR AND THE EXPECTED DELUGE. 
(3" 8. vii. 57.) 

Without it can be shown that the prior of St. 
Bartholomew’s was a much more enlightened man 
than the foremost of his contemporaries, there ap- 
oa no reason for treating as a joke the story of 
ais journey to Harrow with boats and provisions 
in anticipation of a deluge. The astrologers of 
the time had predicted that a grand conjunction 
of — Saturn, Mars, and Jupiter, in the 
sign Jisces, almost identical in character with 
that which produced Noah’s Flood, would occur 
in February 1524, and be attended with most 
disastrous results. There can be no doubt that 
this prediction caused the greatest consternation, 
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and struck terror into high and low, learned and 
unlearned, throughout the whole of Europe. Bayle 
and Moreri furnish authorities for this statement 
in abundance. 

John Stoefler (or Stofler), a famous mathema- 
tician and astrologer, who taught at Tubingen, 
first promulgated the prognostication in one of 
his Ephemerides, and it was supported by many of 
the best astronomers of the age. There were the 
incredulous, of course. Augustin Niphus, the 
amorous professor of divinity at Pisa, pooh-poohed 
it, and Paulus de Middeburgo, appealed to by the 
Duke of Urbino, “ ei liguido demonstrasset, in- 
anem esse prorsus metum omnem, quem de futuro 
diluvio conceperat.” (Naudeus.) On the other 
hand, the learned Cirvellus, Professor of Divinity 
at Alcala, admitted the value of precautions, 
though he denounced as “ stupid” the sacrifice of 
property which the terrified people, living near 
the sea or rivers, were making in Spain. Peter 
Martyr, also, when consulted by the Chancel- 
lor of Charles V., thought the alarm exagger- 
ated, but confessed his anticipation of fearful 
inundations. The Emperor’s General at Florence 
employed a physician of Ravenna to write against 
the book of Niphus, lest the necessary precautions 
should be neglected, and suggested the selection 
of places of safety for men and beasts during the 
floods. 

Nicolas Peranzonus followed suit with a book 
published at Ancona, and containing also accounts 
of twenty great inundations, as did Michaelis de 
Petra Sancta, Professor of Metaphysics in the 
College at Rome. There were many other pub- 
lications on this subject pro and con: the writer 
would be glad to receive the full titles, &c., of 
any known to your correspondents. 

Numbers of persons in France and other parts 
of the Continent provided themselves with ships, 
or fled to the mountains with provisions. The 
agitation must have been most intense and la- 
mentable. 

Stoefler’s reputation was wrecked by the result. 
“The sun shone forth exceeding bright, and never 
was there a more pleasant spring.” 

Cardan and others make out that the prediction 
was a mistake, caused by Stoefler’s want of skill; 
and that the icular conjunction of the planets 
from which he drew oak dire forebodings in- 
dicated fine weather. The unlucky astrologer 
continued to shoot his arrows, and if we may 
credit the storytellers, his last shot was a “ bull’s 





eye.” As Bayle quotes from Seth Calvisius, Stoe- 
| fler foresaw that on a certain day he would be in 
| great danger from something falling on his head. 
| Feeling his own house secure, he invited some 
| learned friends to bear him company in his study, 
| and “ while they were sitting over a moderate 
| glass of wine, a small dispute arose, and Stoefler, 
to decide the controversy, took down a book from 
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a high shelf; but the nail was loosened; the shelf 
fell on his head and gave the poor old man a 
grievous wound, of which he died at Tubingen, on 
the 16th February, 1531!” 
: Amos CHALLSTETH. 
1, Verulam Buildings. 


TRADITIONS OF AN ANTECEDENT WORLD. 
(3" S. vii. 95.) 

The inquirer will find much information on this 
curious subject in the Pre-Adamite of Isaac de la 
Peyrére, a French Calvinist, who published the 
work anonymously in 1655, See also the Systema 
Theologicum ex Pre-Adamitarum Hypothesi by 
the same author. The full title of Peyrére’s 
work is — 


“ Pre-Adamitx ; sive exercitatio super versibus, 12, 13, | 
et 14, capitis quinti Epistole Divi Pauli ad Romanos ; | 


quibus inducuntur primi homines ante Adamum conditi.” 


This work created a great sensation, and was | 


translated into English the following year, under 
the title — 

“ Men before Adam ; or a Discourse upon the Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, and Fourteenth Verses of the Fifth Chapter 
of the Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans.” 

For writing this book Peyrére was forcibly car- 
ried off, and immured in the Inquisition; but 
being a follower and librarian of the Prince of 
Condé, he was soon afterwards released. Several 
scholars wrote vigorously against Peyrére’s here- 
tical ideas, and the smaller wits assailed them with 
ridicule. In the Menagiana there occurs a curious 
instance of a man reviewing a book without ever 
reading it,— not an uncommon practice, by-the- | 
way, at the present day. The writer says, “that | 
Peyrére would have been well pleased if he had | 
known that a Rabbi had mentioned Adam’s tutor.” | 
While the truth is, that Peyrére not only notices 
Adam’s tutor, but actually says his name was 
Semboscer. Peyrére, founding his work on scrip- 
tural texts, expresses his disbelief of Rabbinical 
fables, though he acknowleges there are some 
traces of truth even in fables : — 

“Quamvis parim credam Rabbinorum fabulis, nihil 
tamen adeo fabulosum est quod non antiquam redoleat 
veritatem.” 


In relation to Peyrére’s work, a laughable cir- 
cumstance has lately occurred, affording consider- 
able hilarity among literary circles during the dull 
days of winter. A few years past, a book was 

ublished, entitled Genesis of the Earth and Man, 
in which the author, though he travelled over the | 
same ground, and even quoted the same texts as | 
Peyrére, never once mentioned his name. 





Later 
still, this last year, another book was published | 
of the same description, entitled Adam and the 
Adamite. Thereupon, the author of the first 
work challenged the author of the second for pla- 





aries. 
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| giarism; the gage was accepted, and the combat, 
a very lame afiair, came off in The Atheneum. 
Though each doughty hero cuffed the other soundly, 
yet both, with true Spartan tenacity, held the 
secret intact; neither mentioned the well known 
name of Peyrére, but, like the cuttle-fish, pur- 
posely obscuring the water, each alluded to the 
am Calvinistic Protestant as an “Italian 
Monk.” It would have been easy, even graceful, 
for the second author to say, in the words of a 
more distinguished writer, “the limits of fair ap- 
propriation are passed when the stream is pur- 
posely left sand-choked near the fountain-head ;”’ 
and then the first author might have boldly and 
defiantly assumed the devout tone of St. Dona- 
tus, and exélaimed —“ Pereant illi qui ante nos 
nostra dixerunt!’” Or repeated the pleasanter 
epigram of the Chevalier d’Aceilly, thus — 


“ Dis-je quelque chose assez belle ? 
L’Antiquité tout en cervelle 
Pretend l’avoir dite avant moi. 
C’est une plaisant donzelle ! 

Que ne venait elle apres moi ? 
J’aurais dit la chose avant elle.” 


The sect of the Pre-Adamites was founded soon 
after the issuing of Peyrére’s work, but has long 
since disappeared. A few years ago I was at- 
tracted to stop a few minutes and listen to a street 
preacher in Brighton, through perceiy ing a Hebrew 
Bible in his hand—not knowing at the time that 
this isa common dodge used by the most illiterate 
of the street-preaching craft. The doctrine held 
forth seemed to me to be a mixture of Pre-Adam- 
itism and Mormonism, and from the glibness of 
the speaker, and his peculiar selection of explana- 
tory texts, I fancied he was well up in Peyrére ; for 
the English translation, Men before Adam, though 
a rare, is not an uncommon work, and may fre- 
quently be picked up at an old book-stall. In 


| the Anthropological Review, vol. ii. p. 109, there is 


an ably-written paper, entitled “ Peyrérius and 
Theological Criticism,” and well worthy of notice 
at the present time. WILLIAM PINKERTON. 


DUTCH EPITAPH: THE LEARNED PIG. 
(3"4 S, vi. 513.) 


The subject of Major Clark’s poor joke was 
Albert Pighe, a theologian of sufficient importance 
to have been fully noticed by Bayle, and to re- 
tain a ae in the modern biographical diction- 

o them I refer for his life, and shall omit 
what does not bear on the epitaph. He was born 


at Kempen in 1490, and died at Utrecht in 1542, 
He was a professor at Louvain and Paris, and a 
statesman at Rome. 
testants, and was groundlessly accused of Calvin- 
istic “ proclivities.”’ Two epitaphs upon him are 


He wrote against the Pro- 
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given by Casper Burman, but it is doubtful whe- 
ther either was actually placed in the church of 
St. John at Utrecht, where he was buried : — 


“ Conditus vero dicitur in medio templi S. Johannis, et 
adsculpta ejus insignia cum signo sacri calicis, et super 
his meandri sive gyri, et flexus hune versiculum exhi- 
bentes : 

‘ Pighius Albertus prepositus hic requiescit.’ 
Additque Valerius: ‘Forte aliquando ibi lectum fuit hoc 
Epitaphium, Iconoclastarum rabie in Belgicis secessioni- 
bus deletum : 

* Hic dormit ille Pighius mire sagax, 

Mireque felix nactus ingenium, statim 

Multis et amplis exercens se dotibus. 

Lovanii primum, deinde Parisiis 

Variis politus artibus, ac his optimis 

Rome Hadriani factus assiduus Paps, 

Comes est, amatus, nemo quantum amabitur, 

In urbe Roma Pontifici ter maximo 

Paulo supremo tunc Dei Vicario ; 

Merito efferendus pluribus preconiis, 

Quod pestilentes vindicavit hewreses, 

Quibus Lutherus se, suosque perdidit, 

Factos rebelles Principes Germaniz ; 

Quod et paratas negligens insidias, 

Catholicorum sancta dogmata, 

Ecclesiwque asseruit perstrenue. 

Falsas Buceri dum parat calumnias, 

Paucis, sed aptis, graviter convellere, 

Vix absolutis operis primordiis, 

Aqua gravatus, obrutusque intercute, 

Scribendo summum finiit vite diem.’ ” 

Hausse gives another epitaph, “hodie adhuc 
juxta chorum dicte Ecclesix : 

* Ne turba tumulum, Viator, istum, 

Sed adsta reverenter, et saluta 

Sacratum cinerem viri sacrati. 

[lle est Pighius hoc loco sepultus, 

Aures qui Batavas ita expolivit, 

Ut dicas sapere Atticos lepores. 

Quare tam bene dormiat, precare, 

Quam docte nitideque et eleganter 

Defendit Latiw decus tiare, 
Et morem statuit pium sacrorum, 
Utro ut nomine debeant Latini 
Plus illi addubitent ; utroque certe 
Ingens promeritum viri fatentur.” 
Caspari Burmani, Trajectum Eruditum. 
pp. 263-4. Traj. ad Rhen. 1738. 

Burman says that he could not find the above 
in that church. Most likely it never was there, 
as he found an inscription in prose, put up sixty 

years after Pighe’s death, | which, from the 
injury of time, was very difficult to read. It is 
too long to quote, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that Major Clark had seen it. Perhaps he 
translated from a Dutch epitaph compounded of 
the two which I have quoted. The book in which 
his appears is dated 1724; Burman’s is 1738. 
The line, “ Yet Jove misliked his voice and face,” 
was perhaps suggested by a quotation in Bayle — 





“ Magnus hercle nature illudentis inverecundia, ex- | 


cellentem doctrinam cum illustri eloquentia conjunctam, 
si christiani scriptoris decus spectetur, multa infaceti oris 
truculentia operatum, in Alberto Pighio conspeximus. 
In disserende vultus, Scythico more contusus et enormis, 


et aspero gutture vox educta, et graviter resonantis nasi 
tumultus, totam fere sapientie gloriam deformabant.” — 
Paulus Jovius, Elogiis, cap. cv. p. 245, ap. Bayle, Dic. 
art. Pighius. 

The rendering of Jovius, by Jove, is in the same 
taste as Pighius, by “ Pig.” 

I cannot refer to the passage in Ward. From 
the subject matter, I think it probable that not 
Ned, but Thomas Ward is intended. After the 
perusal of England's Reformation, I do not think 
Ned will seem dull. H. B. C. 

U. U. C. 





En@ isu Sonprers at THE BartLe or Lerpsic 
(3 §. vii. 43.) —The following extracts from 
Carlisle’s Foreign Orders of Knighthood (London, 
1839), may perhaps interest Gamma and others. 
The second class of the Imperial Order of S. 
Anne was conferred by the Emperor of Russia on 
Sir Wm. Congreve, Bart., “on account of the 
effect of the Congreve rockets at the battle of 
Leipsic in 1813.” (P. 323.) Among the fecipients 
of a gold medal from the King of Sweden was 
Lieutenant “ Strangways of the Royal Artillery, 
who succeeded to the command of the Rocket 
Brigade, on the death of Captain Bogue in the 
neighbourhood of Leipzic, on the 19th of October, 
1813.” (P. 468.) the Marquis of Londonderry 
(then Sir Charles Wm. Stewart, K.B.) was deco- 
rated by the sovereigns of Russia, Sweden, and 
Prussia on account of (among other services) his 
gallantry “in the battles fought before Leipsic 
on the 18th and 19th days of October, 1813.” 
(P. 312.) English officers and soldiers were also 
present at the siege of Dantzic in 1813. “ Lieu- 
tenant and Adjutant Robert Gilbert, of the Royal 
Marine Artillery” received the fourth class of 
the Order of S. Vladimir, “in testimony of the 
approbation of his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor 
of all the Russias, of the signal intrepidity dis- 
layed by him in command of a corps of the 
Royal Marine Artillery (employed as a rocket 
corps), at the siege of Dantzic in the year 1813.” 
(Pp. 317, 318.) Lieutenants George Macleod and 
Willoughby Montagu, both of the Royal Regi- 
ment of Artillery, Christopher Strachey, R.N., 
and Alexander Macdonald, R.H.A., were also 
similarly rewarded for their services on the same 
occasion. Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


Carey (3 S. vi. 498) is from “cor cau,” a 
circle, Celtic ; like eye, “ isle,” the pupil of the eye, 
Saxon. In fact both names have similar signifi- 
cations. J. A, Dunkin. 


ABRAHAM WoopHeap (3™ 8. vi. 475.) — Is it 
known whether there exists in any public or pri- 


| vate collection, either in England or on the con- 


tinent, a portrait of this distinguished writer ? 
LLALLAW@. 
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“Tue Mrrrovr or Kyientnoop” (3" §. vi. 
310.)—I have an imperfect copy, in black-letter, of 
this old romance, containing the first part as far as 
page 179; wanting, however, the preceding pages 
(or rather leaves, for the right hand side only is 
numbered), viz., 137, 151, 162, 153, 157, 158, 159, 
and 176. The volume is otherwise in remarkably 
good condition ; the title-page, dedication, and ad- 
dress to the reader, perfect ; but it has been printed 
without date, the year 1595 being neatly inserted 
in writing by a former possessor. A long MS. 
note in a modern hand, is appended, from which I 
extract the following passage, notwithstanding its 
manifest inaccuracy, because it points to the 
whereabouts of a copy of this rare work, not men- 
tioned in the Editor’s reply to Mr. WINNING TON’s 
query, or in Bohn’s edition of Lowndes. My copy 
has Thomas East, not Este, as the printer’s name. 

“ The First Part of the Mirrour of Princely Deeds and 
Knighthood—so says the title, and adds, translated out of 
Spanish, but most likely is an original English composi- 
tion. The date of the second part which was evidently 
published some time posterior to this, is 1596; the present 
part then we may justly suppose issued from the press of 
Thomas East, in 1595, and the age of the work may be, 
with pretty certainty, fixed at 200;* for this may be 
accounted an early edition, although most likely there 
never was other than one. All three parts are found in 
the library of Sir W. Dolben, Bart., at his seat at Fine- 
don, Northamptonshire.” 

T. C. Surrn. 


GeneRAL Huen Mercer (3 S. vii. 40.) — 
Allow me to correct an error in M.’s reply as to 
the parentage of this general, &c. Mercer’s Chro- 
nicle was not published by the “Spalding Club,” 
but by that of the “ Maitland Club, Glasgow.” 
It is entitled The Chronicle of Perth, a Register of 
remarkable Occurrences chiefly connected with that 
City from the Year 1210 to 1668. It was printed 
in 1831, and presented to the members by James 
Maidment, Esq., Advocate. T. G. 8. 

Edinburgh. 

Jack-Stones (3' S, vii. 34.)\—When I was at 
Eton some twenty years ago, as was befitting 
such a classic spot, dorpdyadoi, mevrédrdor, or talt, 
were much in vogue as a game in the long winter 
evenings, when “lock-up” was early. We called 
both the game and the implements used in it by 
the same name, “ knucks,” clearly a contraction 
of knuckles, as the knuckle or hucklebones of 
sheep were used for the purpose. The game re- 
quired much quickness of eye and hand. I never 
heard the term jack-stones (or, no doubt more 
properly, jact-stones) used in England. Bruty. 


At a large school in Surrey, the knuckle bones 
from the legs of mutton, with which this game 
was there played, were called dibs. M. S. 

Anonymovs (3" §, vii. 74.) — Three discourses 
Se. The author of this sensible volume was 


* From this I infer the above note was written in 1796. 








Thomas Sanden, M.D. of Chichester. See the 
Biographical dictionary of living authors by Wat- 
kins and Shoberl, 1816. The same information 
was given to me by Thomas Sutton, M.D. of 
Greenwich in 1822 or earlier. 

Botton CorNey. 

Barnes, 8.W. 

Metricat Sermon (3 §S. vii. 76.)—In the 
Life of John Edwin, the comedian, it is said when 
he was tramping through the south of Ireland, on 
a professional tour, with three others, they re- 

uested him, it being a Sunday morning, to favour 
them with a discourse suitable to the day. He 
began as follows: — 

“In the fifth chapter of Job, seventh verse, you will find 
these words,—‘* Man is born unto trouble as the sparks fl 
upward.’ I shall divide this discourse and consider it 
under the three following heads: 1. Man’s ingress into 
the world; 2. A man’s progress through the world; and 
3. His egress out of the world. 

“1. A man’s ingress into the world is naked and bare, 
2. His progress through the world is trouble and care, 

3. And his egress out of the world is—nobody knows 

where! 
“To conclude,— 

“If we do well here, we shall do well there; 

I can tell you no more if I preach a whole year.” 

I suspect the Derbyshire parson to whom W. D. 
refers was guilty of plagiarising the witty actor. 

W 


Tue Inscription on THE Cross (3"4 S. vii. 75.) 
Though all the four Evangelists mention the in- 
scription, none of them gives it in full. We collect 
it therefore from comparing all together. St. Luke 
gives the order of the three languages in which it 
was written, thus: Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. But 
St. John states it differently: Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin. It is not certain that either intended to 
record the exact order in which the languages ap- 
peared, any more than the exact words of the in- 
scription, of which they judged it sufficient to give 
the substance. It is most likely, however, that the 
Hebrew appeared at the top, or first in the title, 
as being the language of the Jews, and best un- 
derstood; as in our own country we should write 
any inscription intended for general information, 
first in English, and next for the benefit of foreign 
visitors, in French, or German. But the remains 
of the original title are still to be seen at Rome 
though much decayed, and with only the word 
Nazarenus, and the corresponding Greek word now 
legible. The Hebrew was at the top, but only a 
few faint traces of it are left. As the Hebrew was 
written from left to right, the Greek and Latin 
were written in the same way, as the Jews were 
accustomed so to read. The letters are in red. 
Now if the authenticity of this venerable relic he 
disputed, it must always be allowed to be of great 
antiquity; and the inference is just, that it was 
considered in the early times of the church that 
the Hebrew occupied the first or highest place on 
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the title board. It may not be out of place to 
subjoin the comment of St. Augustin, on the 
adoption of the three languages : — 
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. . ons . . | 
“Ha quippe tres lingue ibi pre ceteris eminebant. 


Hebrwxa propter Judwos in Dei lege gloriantes. Greca 
propter gentium sapientes. Latina propter Romanos, 
multis ac pene omnibus jam tune gentibus imperantes.” 


( Tract. exvii. in Joan.) 
F. C. H. 


CHATEAUX IN France (2 8. vi. 124, 190.)— 
No doubt there was in France as elsewhere a time 
when the castellated mansions of the feudal nobles 
were destroyed. Since that time country residences 
have sprung up in other parts of Europe. In Eng- 
land Ye abound. Those who have travelled 
abroad cannot have failed to observe that in 
France such residences are much more rare, and 
that of those that do exist many are in a dis- 
mantled and dilapidated state. How is this fact 
to be accounted for? I have frequently heard it 


attributed to the French revolution, and to the | 


subdivision of property consequent on modern le- 
gislation. To this I reply, how then do you ac- 
count for the same complaint being made by 
Laurence Sterne upwards of a century ago? I 
do not go so far as to suppose with Mr. Macray, 
that Sterne may have recorded his own impres- 
sions; for I am notaware that when he wrote the 
first volume of Tristram Shandy he had ever been 
abroad. But however this may have been, I con- 
ceive it is no answer to say that Sterne’s impres- 
sions were fantastical. His theories, social and 
political, may have been fantastical, if you please, 
and therefore I make no great account of the 
reason that he puts into the mouth of Mr. Shandy 
the elder. But in his perception of fact Sterne was 
remarkably acute, and though he may not have 
spoken from his own observation, I can have no 
doubt that his description was one of which the 
accuracy was so generally recognised, as to have 
warranted him in putting it forward as a thing 
about which there could be no question. 

As regards the present state of things, it may 
be perfectly true that the Revolution, by breaking 
up extensive domains, may have had some effect 
in diminishing the number of the larger class of 
country residences. The great number of small 
proprietors must also be taken into the account; 
though I very much doubt whether the number 
of these small proprietors has been increased since 
the Revolution so much as is generally supposed. 
At all events the question still remains, whether 
the number of comfortable country houses is not 
remarkably small in proportion to the number of 
moderate sized estates. StTarrorD CAREY. 


Works on Satan AND Is Dwetiine PLAcE 
(3"¢ 8. vi. 533.) — Amongst my Kentish Collec- 
tions I have the following : — 

“ An Enquiry into the Nature and Place of Hell, show- 
ing—1. The Reasonableness of a Future State. 2. The 
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Punishment of the next life. 3. The several Opinions 
concerning the Place of Hell. 4. That the Fire of Hell is 
not metaphorical but real. 5. The Improbability of that 
Fire’s being in or about the Center of the Earth. 6. The 
Probability of the Sun’s being the Local Hell, with Rea- 
sons for this Conjecture; and the Objections from Atheism, 
Philosophy, and the Holy Scriptures answered. By Tobias 
Swinden, M.A., late Rector of Cuxton in Kent. The se- 
cond edition. With a Supplement wherein the Notions of 
Abp. Tillotson, Dr. Lupton, and others as to the Eternity 
of Hell Torments, are impartially represented. And the 
Rev. Mr. Wall’s Sentiments of this learned Work.” 


I have given the title in full because I have 
never met with the book in a bookseller’s Cata- 
logue. My copy has a frontispiece, showing the 
face of the sun to be full of volcanoes belching 
forth flames and smoke. A. J. Dunkin. 

Dartford. 

LANCASHIRE: Otp Truper Harts (3 8. vii. 
76.) — 


“Clayton Hall, surrounded by a moat in the time of 


Charles I., was owned by the Byron family, now Lords 
Byron, Barons of Rochdale. It was afterwards sold to 
the Cheetham family, and at the death of the late Mr. 
Cheetham, was inherited by Mordecai Green, Esq. His 
son has since parted with it to several proprietors. 

“ Garrat Hall, in the time of Henry VII., belonged to 
George Trafford, Esq., and his wife Margaret, for whom 
the boys of the Free Grammar School in Manchester were 
bound to pray daily along with other benefactors.”—Dr. 
Aiken’s History of the Country round Manchester, London, 
1795. 

Ince Hall is near Wigan, and was formerly the 
property of the Gerard family, and is an inter- 
esting specimen of the half-timbered buildings 
once so common in Lancashire. H. Fisuwicx. 

Wakine Tre (3° S. vi. 534; vii. 84.)\—I be- 
lieve I can now answer my own query, and, with 
your permission, will do so. This term had its 
origin amongst the weavers before the introduc- 
tion of gas, when of course, during the winter, 
candles were used. By a figure of speech, candles 
were spoken of as “ wicks,” which in the Northern 
dialect becomes “wakes.” Hence the time of 
year when it was necessary to use artificial light 
was called “ Waking time.” H. Fisnwick. 


GaxEtic GRAMMAR (3° §S, vii. 75.)—The ablest 
work on Gaelic Grammar, written by a native of 
North Britain, is unquestionably that by Alex- 
ander Stewart, late Minister of the Gospel at 
Moulin, the first edition of which was published 
in Edinburgh in 1801, and an improved edition in 
1812. As the Highland Gaelic is essentially the 
same as the Irish, though it branched off as early 
as the sixth century, it may please H1gHLANDER to 


| be informed that the best grammar of the Irish— 


the best preserved, most cultivated, and most 
polished dialect of the Gael—is “ A Grammar of 
the Irish Language, published 1845, for the use of 
the Senior Classes in the College of St. Columba, 
by the late eminent scholar Dr. John O’Donovan.” 
I fear they are both out of print, but each of 
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them, I believe, may be obtained on application to 
Phelan, Bookseller, Lambeth Road, London. 
J. Everne O’CAvANAGH. 

Rev. Jonn Brasant: CHronoerams (3 §. 
vii. 77.)—In the interesting editorial note upon 
the Rev. John Brabant, I observe these words :— 

“It may be remarked, however, that P sometimes 
stood for 7, and that the age of John Brabant is not given, 
apparently, elsewhere in the inscription. P P, therefore, 
may have been meant to convey the information other- 
wise wanting, and to signify that he died aged 77. This 
method of indicating numbers, especially dates in letters 
larger than the rest of the text, is Jewish, and may be 
seen repeatedly in Jewish books.” 

This practice was not confined to the Jews. It 
occurs undoubtedly in Roman lapidary inscrip- 
tions. Here is one from Orellius (Jnscript. Latin. 
N, 4852) :— 

“Dis Manibus, Claudia Ti. Augusti L. Toreume annor. 
CVIIIL. 


4 





“ hee ego bis denos nondum matura per annos 
condor humo multIs nota toreVma jocls. 
exIguo VItx spatlo fellcIter acto 
effugI crlmen longa senecta tuum.” | 


With all modesty I am inclined to suggest that 
the Rey. Mr. Bedford’s age may have been 55. | 
I have no means of reference at hand, but I fancy | 
that the majuscular P, in Greek at least, stands | 
for five. H. C. C. 

Latin Puzzzir (3" §. vii. 84, 85.) —The verses 
by Donne do not appear to come strictly within 
the class of Macaronics. They are a ludicrous 
jumble of English, Latin, French, Italian, and 
Spanish words, each of which stands distinct from 
every other. Macaronic verses are subject to the 
ordinary rules of scansion; but Donne’s set all 
principles of prosody at defiance, as completely as 
most of the modern attempts at English hexame- 
ters. It does not, however, require any extraor- 
dinary effort to relieve Crz. from his real or 
pretended difficulty : 

As many perfect linguists as these two distichs make, 

So many prudent statesmen will this book of yours 

produce. 
(Meaning obviously none at all.) 
To me the honour is sufficient of being understood ; for 
I leave 

To you the honour of being believed by no one. 

This literally. The following attempt at a 
paraphrase may, I hope, be pardoned : — 

Could these my couplets one sound linguist breed, 

Then to true statesmanship your book might lead. 

If I’m but understood, I aim no higher : 

Be yours the honour to be deemed a liar! 


But for a perfect appreciation of the author's 
sentiment, it is necessary to keep in view Coryat’s 
introductory essay “On Travel in general,” in 
which he urges the importance of visiting foreign 
countries towards the formation of a statesman’s 
character. And it is not less essential to recollect 


the antecedent English lines of Donne, in which 


| 


the Odcombian traveller is treated with a degree 

of severity exceeding the ordinary bounds of 

banter. R. S. Q. 
Bisnor Tomas Sypserr (3 S. vi. 356.)—I 


| find that from my attention in this reply being 


directed solely to the spelling of the name, [ 
have most unintentionally led some to suppose 
that the Diurnal writer was the bishop himself. 
It was his son, as indeed is expressly stated by 
Wodrow, i. 215. In a subsequent letter of 
Sharp's, 7th Feb. 1661, I find another notice of 
the Diurnalist : — 

“ They say they have discharged Thomas Sydserf. It is 
intolerable that a Papist sh¢ bespatter the ministry of 
our church.” 

Sharp was then a moderate Presbyterian, but 
in fact attaching very little importance to the form 
of church government, except in so far as it might 
effect the tranquillity of the country in civil mat- 
ters. In another letter dated the 2nd of March, 
after mentioning that it had been proposed in the 
Articles (a Committee of the Scotch Parliament 
by which all the business to be brought before 


| the House was arranged) to repeal the Acts 


against Episcopacy, he observes : — 

“If those Acts be rescindit, what confusion will be 
upon us. Bishop Sydserf may come and demand his 
place in Parliament.” 

GrorGE VERE IRVING. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Practical ry Families, Schools, and the Labouring 
Classes. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.RS. 
(Walton & Maberly). 

This is an excellent and most opportunely published 
little work, on a subject, the great importance of which 
is only just becoming fully recognised. Dr. Smith was 
already known for his researches on subjects connected 
with diet, when he was entrusted by the medical depart- 
ment of the Privy Council with the task of inquiring into 
the dietary of the poorer classes throughout the kingdom, 
and the opportunities afforded by this extensive inves- 
tigation have made him probably the first authority on 
the subject in this country. The design of the present 


| work cannot be better explained than by stating, in the 


words of the Preface, that it is “ intended to be a guide 
to heads of families and schools in their efforts to properly 
nourish themselves and those committed to their care, 
and also to clergymen and other philanthropists who take 
an interest in the welfare of our labouring population.” 
The style is popular and little encumbered with techni- 
calities, even in the more scientific parts, and the whole 
character of the book is essentially practical. 


Libraries and Founders of Libraries. By -Edward Ed- 

wards. (Triibner & Co.) 

Mr. Edwards has been very fortunate in his choice of 
a subject; for it would be difficult to find topics of 
greater literary interest than Libraries and Founders of 
Libraries. A small portion of the book, some thirty 
pages, had previously been published in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, but with that exception, the contents of the 
present volume are now published for the first time, and 
have been based upon documents heretofore unused, and 
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upon personal examination of the principal Collections 
which are here described. An outline of the contents of the 
volume will show the reader how much curious informa- 
tion he will find in it. 
Ancient Libraries of Egypt, Judwa, Greece, and Rome, 
Mr. Edwards gives us an account of the more remark- 
able Libraries, both abroad and at home. The Libraries 
of famous Authors next oecupies his attention, and he fur- 
nishes curious notices of the Libraries of Plutarch, Boc- 
eaccio, Montaigne, De Thou, Grotius, Swift, Goethe, Scott, 
Southey, and De Quincey. The Royal Libraries of Isabel 
of Bavaria, Catherine de Medicis, Charles I., Frederick 
the Great, Napoleon, &c., are then reviewed, and the 
seventh chapter is devoted to the Old Royal Library of 
the Kings of England. The History of the State Papers 
and the Public Records of the Kingdom follows; and 
three chapters, devoted respectively to the Macclesfield 
Library at Shirburn Castle, the Sunderland Library at 
Blenheim, and the Spencer Library at Althorp, conclude 
the work. 


A History of the Clanna-Rory or Rudicians, descendants 
of Roderich the Great, Monarch of Ireland. Compiled 
by Richard F. Cronelly, Constabulary Reserve Force. 
(Goodwin & Co., Dublin.) 

A History of the Clan Eoghan, or Eoghanachts, descend- 
ants of Eugene the Great. By Richard F. Cronelly, 
Irish Constabulary Force. (Goodwin & Co. Dublin.) 
We do not pretend to criticise or review these, the first 

two Parts of what promises to be a very curious Collec- 

tion of Irish Family History. A glance shows the labour 
which its author — a member be it remarked of the Irish 

Constabulary Force —has bestowed upon it. All Celtic 

a s, especially all Irish Antiquaries, we had al- 

most said all Irish men, would, we should think, be glad 

to aid by their subscriptions (the price ofeach Part is but 
1s. 6d.) the patriotic labours of so intelligent a Constabu- 
lary Officer as Mr. Cronelly. 


A Selection of Papers on Subjects of Archaology and 
History. By the Rev. John Kenrick, M.A. (Long- 
man. ) 

In these seven Papers communicated to the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society by their excellent Curator of An- 
tiquities, which treat of the Knights Templars in York- 
shire; Historical Traditions of Pontefract Castle; The 
Relation of Coins to History ; The Cause of the Destruc- 
tion of Classical Literature ; The Recovery of Classical 
Literature ; The Reign of Trajan; Roman Waxed Tab- 
lets; and New Year’s Day in Ancient Rome—Mr. Ken- 
rick displays considerable learning, and tells what he has 
to say very pleasantly. 

Books Recervep.— 
The Irrationale of Speech. 

(Longman.) 

The reprint of an article from Fraser, which ought to 
be read by all Stammerers, and all who have to speak in 
public. 

The Songs of Robert Burns. (Bell and Daldy.) 

Tales of a Traveller. By Washington Irving. (Bell & 
Daldy.) 

The time for criticising the Songs of Burns, or Wash- 
ington Irving’s Tales of a Traveller, has long since passed 
away. We can therefore only announce these handsom¢ 
editions of them in Bell & Daldy’s English Elzevirs. 
Webster’s Complete English Dictionary, thoroughly revised 

and improved. By C. A. Goodrich and Noah Porter. 

Part Il. (Bell & Daldy.) 

We are glad to see the Second Part of this cheap and 
excellent Dictionary. 


By a Minute Philosopher. 


After an introductory Sketch of the | 








We regret to announce the death, on Saturdz ay last, of 
the Rev. Thomas Lathbury , Author of The History of the 
Non-Jurors; The History ‘of the Book of Common P. rayer, 
and other similar works. Mr. L athbury, who was a fre- 
quent contributor to “N. & Q.,” was in his sixty-sixth 
year, and was, we believe, the possessor of an extremely 
curious Library. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Contecrrow oF att tas Remancante awp Pensowat Passaces rw 
Tas Barron, Noarn Barron, axp Avuprron. 1766. 

Genenat Cockevan's |Duseeration on Hanwinat’s Passace ovna 
tur Ars. (Privately printed). Dublin, 1845. 

Tue Hineantan M swe vor 1771, 1772, 1773. 

Taz Lownpon Moseum ov Potrtics, Miscetranies, awn Lireratons. 
4 Vols. 8vo. 1769, 1770. 

A Cottectriow or Lerreans ow Govennment, Linzntry, awp tae Con- 
strretion. Zor4 Vols. 1774. Almon. 

A Coxiection oF most mrerastine Potrricat Lerrans, pusiisnep iN 
1763. 4 Vols. Ailmon. 

A Cottzetion ov eerexmep Potrrican Tracts, 
3or4 Vols. Almon, 1766. 

Vox Sewarvs. 1771. 

Wirass’ Sreecues. 3 Vols. 

a Poem. 
17 


1764, 1765, and 1766, 


Tas Exrosrvtation; 
Juwivs piscoveaen nr P. T. 
Reasons ron nesectixne tar Evipence oy Mr. Atmwon. 


Bingley, 1768. 
89. 
1807. 


@e* Letters stating partic ulars and lowest price, carriage free, to b 
sentto Ma. W. G. Sarrn, wee of “ NOTES & QUERIES, * 
32, Wellington Street, Strand, 


Aatices tao Correspondents. 


K. R. C. Richardson's Dictionary. 2 vols. 4to, contains quotations 
from our standard writers illustrating the various meaning of each 
word. 

e«e The siniertty referred to by our Correspondent has, we think, 
been frequently noticed. 


Warrmors or Warrmons. Shem will send Mr. Whitmore a private 
answer to his query on this subject. 


E. J. Ronenrs. The Register of Burials at Bunhill Fields, collected 
at immense labour and expense by Dr. Rippon and his son, are now in the 
College of Arms. 


Il. Frsuwiex will find in our lst S. vi. 358; viii. 242, some interesting 
Notes on— 
“ The conscious water saw its God and blushed.” 


VALEntine’s Day. “One who —- to 
“N.& Q.” ist S.v. 128; vil. 523; x. 5, & 


A. F. Ba ARTON. The beautiful sea “ God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb,”’ made so popular by Sterne, is fully illustrated in our \st 8. 
i, 211, 236, 325, 557, 418; vil. 193. 


J. Woopwarv. Some account of the Emir Facardin will be found in 
the Biographie Universelle, ed. 1855, xiii. 339, and the Nouvelle Biogra- 
phie Générale, ed. 1856, xvii. "27, art. “ Fakhr-eddyn.” Consult also 
Rees's Cyclopedia, art. “ Druses."" These notices of the Emir state that 
he visited the Court of the Medici at Florence. 


C. W. King Henry VT. clearly intended his foundation at Eton to be 
collegiate from the first, which would of course include” the tual 
celebration of Divine service.” The earliest act of the King respecting 
his projected College was his“ Procuratory,”’ dated Sept. 12, 1440, printed 
in Ackermann's History of the College, p. 13. —— Abp. Laud was buried 
under the altar of the church of Allhallows Barking; but on July 21, 1663, 
his body was removed to St. John's College, Oxford. See “ * Srd 
8. iii. 3. 

Errata in or last number. — Page 120, col. for “ Thomas” Hail- 
stone read “ Edward.” — Page 116, col. ii. fine f 12; Farmer's Essay first 
appeared in 177: not 1755. 


A Reading Case for hol the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 
ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price 1s. 6d.; 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, for ls. 8d. 


@s* Cases for binding the polemes _ mS & oe" may be had of the 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and P 


ane at noon on Friday, and is also 
issued in Mowrury Pants. The Subscription ~ P topnn ad Coprzs for 
Siz Months forwarded direct from the (includt , h- 
yearly Inpax) is lls. 4d., which may be paid by Post 
ayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Witwsasm G. Se ores 32, 
ELLINOTON Sraser, Staann, W.C., to whom all Commomications FoR 
var Eprtor should be addressed. 


“Noras & Queries” is registered for transmission abroad. 


know” should consult 


“Noras awp Qoeurms”™ is 


Cons or Asrumatic @ncn at_rus Aox or Esonry-Frve, st Da. 
Lecocn’s Potmonie Warens. — “ Wm. Taylor, The Cape, Smethwick, 
aged eighty-five, says he for many years suffered from a husky, asthma- 
tical coug To get rest at night was almost out of the question, 
although he tried” im: any things: but for the last four years, 
commenced taking the —=y he can insure a good night's rest, &C-— 
Witness, KR. Baown, opieg 8 Hill, Birmingham.” Price 
ls. 1$d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. oten alae Druggiste. 








